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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Lenin rules 

Lars T Lih expresses his shocked 
indignation at the implication that 
Lenin was a ‘hypocrite’ (‘The strange 
case of the closeted Lenin’, December 
4). He has, quite rightly, homed in on 
the weak point in what is in general 
a sensible and well-argued article 
by Kevin Corr and Gareth Jenkins 
(‘The case of the disappearing Lenin’, 
International Socialism October 2014). 
They quote Lunacharsky as relating 
that Lenin told him: “If we have a 
majority in the central committee we 
will demand the strictest discipline”, 
but in the event of the Mensheviks 
winning a majority Lenin replied: 
“We won’t permit the idea of unity to 
tie a noose around our necks and we 
shall in no circumstances permit the 
Mensheviks to lead us by the rope.” 

Lih is quite right to be shocked at 
the apparent approval of this statement. 
Unfortunately he fails to go beyond shock 
to analysis. Did Lenin actually say such 
a thing and, if so, how should Leninists 
respond to it? Corr/Jenkins quote it from 
Tony Cliff’s biography, which gives a 
reference to Lunacharsky’s memoirs in 
Russian; I haven’t been able to establish 
if an English translation exists. 

There is, of course, one possible 
interpretation of the words that could 
be developed. That is that, while the vast 
majority of us ordinary hobbledehoys 
should follow the rules, gifted leaders 
like Lenin (and a few of his self- 
appointed followers) are entitled by 
virtue of their special leadership skills 
to rise above the rules and break them if 
they feel it is necessary to do so. I don’t 
think Corr/Jenkins actually believe this, 
but they are on a slippery slope leading 
in that direction. 

But otherwise the passage poses a 
serious problem for any ‘Leninist’ (as 
opposed to those ofus who simply admire 
and study Lenin as a great revolutionary 
leader). For Lenin’s position here is 
quite simply indefensible (which is why 
he had the good sense not to put it in 
writing, but merely say it privately to a 
comrade). He is saying, ‘I will obey the 
rules - and insist others obey them - if 
I have the majority, but not if I am in a 
minority.’ Simple logic shows that it is 
unacceptable (and I trust nobody will try 
to defend it by invoking the superiority 
of‘dialectical’ logic). Moreover, I think 
it points to a problem at the very heart 
of‘democratic centralism’. 

In the course of a recent debate I 
was frequently told that democratic 
centralism requires the acceptance of 
majority decisions. The example often 
quoted was a strike, where we vote and 
then all implement the agreed decision 
(an unlikely scenario; it’s a rare union that 
doesn’t have a few scabs). This ignores 
rather more difficult situations: what do I 
do if I am the treasurer of a union branch 
which votes to make a financial donation 
to the English Defence League? (Resign, 
but with maximum delay, so as to give 
the branch time to reconsider?) 

Any organisation needs rules and, 
unless most members obey the rules 
most of the time, the organisation will 
fall apart. But the rules, and indeed 
the organisation, are not ends in 
themselves, but means to a revolutionary 
end. And sometimes revolutionaries 
find themselves in unforeseen and 
unprecedented situations, where 
‘Leninism’ does not offer a ready-made 
solution and they have no resource other 
than to think for themselves. 

Ian Birchall 
email 

Deja vu 

Members of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain are understandably very 
scant in expressing their appreciation 
of other political parties and perhaps 


even rarer with our compliments. 
Emphasising that I write as a mere 
humble member and in no way 
talk for the SPGB, I commend the 
Weekly Worker on its principled stand 
in regards to immigration and, in 
particular, their exposure of the mealy- 
mouthed arguments and political- 
fence-sitting opportunism shown by 
some on the left. 

Eddie Ford’s article (‘Anti-migrant 
snake oil’, December 4) reminded 
us that the battle against xenophobia 
is a long and recurring one and, as 
for my own party, mere months after 
its founding, an article appeared 
addressing anti-immigration laws 
(www.worldsocialism.org/spgb/ 
socialist-standard/1900s/1905/no-07- 
march-1905/talks-train). Even if simply 
out of historical interest, it’s worth a 
read, but the article has the echoes 
of deja vu and could well have been 
written yesterday. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

Qs for Eddie 

I’ve got a couple of questions about 
Eddie Ford’s ‘Anti-migrant snake oil’ 
article, to which I hope he’ll respond, 
as I’m genuinely confused. 

I did understand the last paragraph 
clearly; and I agree that countries are 
a nonsense and that, as communists, 
we should be urging their dissolution, 
with some alacrity. Having read the 
article, I’ve also just looked on the 
CPGB website to try to understand the 
position on Europe and the European 
Union, but it hasn’t really clarified 
matters. “Working within and against 
the EU” was one notable phrase - which 
sort of makes sense. But, in which case, 
why doesn’t the CPGB join forces with 
the European United Left/Nordic Green 
Left, European Anti-Capitalist Left or 
Party of the European Left, with their 
fairly similar approaches? 

And I’d urge caution when citing 
Norway in any argument about this 
stuff. Perhaps Eddie has spent time 
there recently? So he’ll know what the 
mood is among many/most Norwegians 
about incomers to their country? Many/ 
most Norwegians are certainly no friend 
of the migrant, the internationalist or the 
radical socialist. 

Eddie writes: “Even the slightest 
hint that the British government was 
planning to leave the EU would see the 
City - capital at its most fluid - relocate 
to a safer haven abroad, and in one 
stroke 20% or more of the UK’s tax 
base would vanish into the ether.” Does 
this mean that Eddie wants London 
to continue to be one of the principal 
homes of choice for international 
finance capital, and that he is frightened 
by it not being so? 

“Der Spiegel ran a very plausible 
story saying that, in the view of Merkel 
and the German foreign ministry, 
Cameron was pushing his country 
toward a ‘point of no return’ with his 
talk about imposing an upper limit for 
immigration from EU member-states.” 

Does this mean that Eddie agrees 
with Angela Merkel’s particular 
reasoning for why EU citizens should 
be able to seek work all over the EU 
and, if yes, why? 

“Then again, it is not just Merkel or 
the European Commission that thinks 
an EU exit would be madness. Just 
listen to the Confederation of British 
Industry, which you could described as 
the industrial wing of the bourgeoisie, 
as opposed to the banking/finance 
wing. An overwhelming majority of 
CBI members are adamantly opposed 
to Britain waltzing out of the EU, 
considering it reckless.” 

Does this mean that Eddie agrees 
with the arguments of the CBI, and that 
he thinks it would be reckless, from a 
business perspective, for Britain to 
leave the EU? 

John Fisher 
email 


Roy Bhaskar 

Roy Bhaskar (1944-2014) developed 
an innovative form of philosophical 
realism, which was applied to the 
natural and social sciences. Bhaskar’s 
death prompts the question: Was critical 
realism (CR) an appropriate philosophy 
to uphold Marxism? The highlight of 
his output was Dialectic: the pulse of 
freedom , published in 1993, in which 
his dialectical critical realism (DCR) 
was an understanding of the history of 
philosophy containing a highly critical 
interpretation of Hegel’s dialectic, but 
being more sympathetic to Marx. 

What was the relationship of DCR 
to Marxism? Some commentators, 
such as his co-thinker, Andrew Collier, 
considered DCR to be an appropriate 
contemporary philosophy for Marxism. 
This point seemed to be substantiated 
by Bhaskar’s perspective of a dialectic 
of freedom, which could be defined as 
the struggle against capitalism and for 
a better future. However, Bhaskar’s 
criticisms of Marx did raise questions 
about the relationship of his approach to 
Marx. These issues were never resolved, 
because Bhaskar underwent a religious 
turn, becoming preoccupied by issues 
of spirituality. But it was still possible 
to detect a philosophy of emancipation 
in these later works. 

My own personal recollection of Roy 
Bhaskar was from his appearances at 
the frequent CR events. He always gave 
the major speech and had the quality of 
explaining complicated philosophical 
questions in a digestible way. He had 
charisma and was the effective leader 
of a leftwing philosophical movement. 
Possibly his greatest legacy was to 
create a school of thought including 
capable exponents of CR, such as 
Margaret Archer, Andrew Collier and 
Alan Norrie. 

A prominent example of a dogmatic 
reaction to CR was that Alan Woods and 
Ted Grant in their well-known Reason 
in revolt: Marxist philosophy and 
modern science (1995) didn’t mention 
CR at all. Rather, to put it in proper 
perspective, Bhaskar in philosophy - 
as a kind of unorthodox Engels - was 
as important as Meszaros has been for 
Marxist orthodoxy. 

Bhaskar showed that epistemology 
isn’t identical with ontology. But what 
then is the status of epistemology? Here 
Marxists can go back to Kant. Then we 
must move on to Hegel, even if Bhaskar 
is somewhat negative about that great 
dialectician in the 1993 work. 

Phil Walden 
email 

Abuse abstention 

Does anyone know whether the 
Communist Platform within Left 
Unity is intending to gather support 
for a policy on child sexual abuse? 
Child sexual abuse is a ruling using 
sexual means. It is neither trivial nor 
rare: one in six children are sexually 
abused - every fourth girl, every eighth 
boy, according to The paedophile next 
door, broadcast on Channel 4 last 
month. Letters to the Weekly Worker on 
sexual matters aren’t on this, but on two 
other topics: prostitution and the age of 
consent. Why is that? 

Scientific communists try to end all 
exploitation and oppression, advocating 
the current distribution of goods and 
services according to a mix of individual 
work and need. Of all oppressions, that 
of children, especially sexual abuse, 
is the least examined scientifically; 
indeed, could anyone even list five 
inquiries consistent with a scientific 
communist standpoint? 

A Left Unity member in Brighton 
recently went to the trouble of 
addressing this serious deficiency. 
He listed over 30 questions as a 
contribution to his branch’s discussion 
of the topic. It produced a motion that 
was passed at LU’s policy conference 
a few weeks ago. Communist Platform 


supporters abstained to much derision. 
It brought to mind a Weekly Worker 
article which had this as the editor’s 
introduction: “Till the left starts to make 
headway, get used to being viewed as 
mad” (‘Nutters like us’, October 24). 

The LU member in question wrote 
a blog post criticising the abstaining 
(bit.ly/facingreality). I suggest that 
the Weekly Worker editor invite this 
comrade to put his case in an article. 
As the comrade says, why should this 
topic be the preserve of reactionaries? 
Jara Handala 
email 

No to extremism 

What is more extreme, for a chief 
constable of a major city like 
Manchester, than knowing your citizens 
are leaving your country and flying 
halfway around the world, to illegally 
enter a foreign country and then take up 
arms against a native people? 

What is more extreme than 
knowing your citizens are brutally 
displacing citizens of a foreign land, 
carrying out acts of murder, which 
have been described as “war crimes” 
by the international community, and 
then glorifying genocide, by posting 
celebratory pictures of gruesome images 
onto a variety of social networks? 

These are the points which seemed 
to have been missed by Sir Peter 
Fahy, the chief constable for Greater 
Manchester police, in his recent 
public statements warning against the 
alleged “drift towards a police state”. 
Apparently, it’s no longer the job of 
the police to define what counts as 
extremism and he said the government, 
academics and civil society needed to 
decide where the line fell between free 
speech and extremist ideology. 

What is striking about the 
comments of Sir Peter are some 
clear failures to address certain 
points, which in the British debate on 
modem counterterrorism strategy has 


ccording to Ed Miliband, 
balancing the books and 
cutting the budget deficit is an 
“essential test of credibility”. 
Which is why Labour will 
implement a programme of 
cuts every bit as horrendous as 
what George Osborne’s autumn 
statement foretold. 

Here at the Weekly Worker we 
have no plans for cutting back. 
Quite the contrary. We want to 
increase our output, in terms of 
more supplements and better and 
more varied articles, and also 
continue to take measures which 
improve our overall quality. That 
obviously includes our switch to 
full colour on the outside pages. 
True, it means spending more 
money, but we have a drastically 
different approach to this, 
compared to the chancellor or his 
Labour opposite number. 

We do not start with the notion 
that we can only spend what 
we have already received or are 
guaranteed to receive. Unlike the 
exchequer, we cannot compel 
people to pay us what we need, 
so there are no guarantees. Yet 
we are confident that our readers 
and supporters will come up with 
the goods, because they know that 
our consistent campaigning for a 
single Marxist party matches what 
is required. 

The Weekly Worker has no 
reserves or willing lenders to fall 
back on, should we fail to raise what 


always been lacking in substance. Not 
once has the chief constable sought 
to clarify to Manchester’s Iraqi and 
Kurdish populations, which number 
around 18,000 people, why those 
leaving to join Islamic State in Iraq 
and Syria have mostly been British- 
born Pakistanis, white converts or of 
African heritage. 

The chief constable, Manchester city 
council, along with the government’s 
counter-extremism strategy, Prevent, 
have also made no meaningful efforts to 
engage with anyone outside the Muslim 
community, including Manchester’s 
Iraqi and Syrian Christians, Jewish, 
Turkmen and Yazidi communities. You 
would think this alone would assist the 
authorities in establishing a clearer 
picture of the actions of Britain’s IS 
members and in providing support to 
those British first-, second-, third- and 
fourth-generation Iraqis, whose families 
are being most greatly affected. 

The Greater Manchester police, 
while having given some emphasis to 
counterterrorism awareness, through 
mostly a helpline number and the 
occasional public statement, have 
equally failed to provide any direction 
to Manchester residents regarding 
the legal steps that should be taken if 
someone was to encounter a returning 
member of Islamic State, or should 
recognise them in Manchester, Britain’s 
only self-declared “city of peace”. 

Overall, I found the statements of 
Sir Peter Fahy to be unhelpful and, 
while I would agree that wider society 
has a role to play in defining what it 
views to be ‘extreme’, the fact that 
Greater Manchester police appear to 
be unclear as to what they view to 
be extreme has resulted in free reign 
for Islamic State and a justifiable 
feeling of insecurity among those 
who the Greater Manchester police 
are supposed to protect. 

Hussein Al-alak 
Manchester 


we need to spend through sales and, 
much more importantly, through the 
commitment of our readers and 
supporters. But we know that they 
won’t let us down in the long run 
(although they don’t always deliver 
as speedily as we’d prefer!) 

So when we decided to go for 
full colour we knew that would 
mean relying on our comrades, 
readers and supporters to reach the 
new £1,750 monthly target. In the 
first month (November) we were 
£65 short, but I know in the long 
run we will ‘balance the books’ - 
preferably by December 31! 

Last week saw £320 come our 
way in donations. That included 
cheques from RG (£50), BV (£40) 
and KF (£25), PayPal donations of 
£10 from MD (and he also made a 
bank transfer for £15 a couple of 
days later!), £20 each from NW 
and FC, plus a tenner from WS. 
Then there was the total of £130 
that came in via standing orders 
- thanks go to regular donors RK, 
DV, ST, GD, SM, DG and CG. 

So our total for December now 
stands at £529, with a third of the 
month gone. So we are lagging 
just a little bit behind where we 
need to be. And don’t forget last 
month’s shortfall! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



Fighting fund 



No guarantees 
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LABOUR 


Playing on the fields of Eton 

The shadow education secretary has been accused of fighting 
the class war. Not true, says Mike Copestake, but Labour does 
have a class-based strategy 



Tristram Hunt: if only 

I t cannot be often that a member of 
Labour’s shadow cabinet is accused 
of fighting the class war, but that 
is what Tristram Hunt is alleged to be 
doing by the rightwing media. 

The cause of their sudden, 
exaggerated fuming? Hunt announced 
on November 24, in his role as 
Labour’s shadow education secretary, 
that from now on, private schools 
will risk having their charitable status 
(tax breaks) revoked unless they can 
satisfy a future Labour administration 
that they are going to “to form genuine 
and accountable partnerships with state 
schools”. 1 In other words, they must be 
seen to be doing more for the ‘common 
good’ - in addition to providing the 
ruling class with generation after 
generation of socially homogeneous 
and ideologically ‘on message’, highly 
confident functionaries for just about 
every position of power and influence 
in society, from the judge’s bench to 
the editorship of newspapers (and, of 
course, future members of parliament, 
such as Tristram himself). As a 
journalist for a local paper in Hunt’s 
own Stoke constituency noted, “Just 
seven percent of all English pupils are 
educated in the private sector, yet these 
schools provide more than 50% of our 
CEOs, lords, barristers, judges, QCs, 
doctors and journalists.” 2 

Make no mistake about it though: 
this is a radical-sounding measure, 
which will not in practice add up to 
anything - much like the policy of 
the previous Labour administrations 
(1997-2010) towards private schools. 
As Hunt himself noted in his own 
flagship article in The Guardian, 
“When last in government, we scrapped 
the assisted place scheme to fund 
smaller infant class sizes, nationalised 
a number of private schools and urged 
the charity commission to take a 
much closer look at the public benefit 
activities of private schools. Thanks 
to opposition from the Independent 
Schools Council (ISC), that strategy 


collapsed in the law courts ...” Well, 
what a surprise. Clearly Hunt has 
drawn the lesson: when even small¬ 
time, token measures fail, what you 
need is a little more rhetoric and a little 
less actual concrete proposals. 

Nonetheless, in this age of capital 
triumphant, even the occasional flourish 
of radical rhetoric (and, more rarely still, 
policies with a little sting in their tail) 
coming from Labour is enough to make 
the right see red. Hence a Labour leader 
as timid, ‘responsible’ and hamstrung 
by his own semi-alliance with the 
remaining Blairites in the party as Ed 
Miliband can be dubbed, in a blatant 
misuse of socialist imagery, ‘Red Ed’. 
So for this hardly revolutionary stuff 
Hunt has been roundly denounced as an 
“ideologue” fighting the “class war” - his 
proposals were even dubbed “offensive 
bigotry” by the headteacher of his old 
school, the University College School 
in Hampstead. 3 And indeed for Labour 
this really is unusually radical rhetoric, 
but it is not the sudden manifestation of 
Hunt’s latent revolutionism (as perhaps 
disclosed by his biography of Engels 4 ) 
that is revealed here, but an example of 
the Labour Party’s wider 2015 election 
strategy. 

Times have changed for Labour. No 
more is the party on the prawn cocktail 
offensive - chasing down bankers and 
press barons and seeking to appeal to 
the statistically constructed middle 
England swing voter archetype, the 
‘Mondeo Man’ (ie, the owner of a 
Ford Mondeo, not a Robocop-style 
half-man, half-car.) A large part of this 
results from the ‘post-Blair’condition 
of the Labour Party: pretty weak. 
Though its financial problems have 
been persistently alleviated thanks to 
payments from affiliated trade unions, 
under Blair its membership declined by 
around 50% and the base of working 
class votes that the party had taken for 
granted whilst shifting so sharply to 
the right began to fragment. Though 
it came back together in urban areas 


in the 2010 general election, this base 
requires shoring up and rebuilding. 
And, given that its strategists believe 
that Labour can sneak a parliamentary 
majority in 2015 on something like 
35% of the vote, this is exactly the 
strategy that Labour, and Hunt, are 
pursuing. 

Just like a price freeze on energy 
bills, a mansion tax and the proposal to 
bring back the good old days of the 50p 
band for income tax, the anti-private 
schools rhetoric is designed to resonate 
with people who will be motivated 
to vote Labour on the basis of some 
kind of appeal to class. An anti-private 
school line, however attenuated, is 
especially useful, as the party attempts 
to capitalise on the general (and often 
apolitical) discontent with ‘elites’. 
It is also an anti-elite card that the 
fake anti-elite party known as the 
UK Independence Party, cannot itself 
play, being ideologically committed to 
private schools, tax breaks galore, etc. 

We communists say that there 
should be no tax breaks for private 
schools, however much they are 
dressed up as ‘charitable status’ and no 
matter how much they form “genuine 
and accountable partnerships” 
with state schools. Tristram Hunt’s 
proposals are no threat to capitalist 
elitism, but it is clear that Labour 
is being pushed, in however weak a 
fashion, to class-based egalitarianism. 

Something, certainly, has changed 
since the fall of the last Labour 
government, and this is another 
reflection of that fact • 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2014/ 
nov/24/private-schools-independent-sector-state- 
system. 

2. www.stokesentinel.co.uk/Tristram-Hunt-Class- 
divide-stifling-opportunity/story-24949566-detail/ 
story.html. 

3. www.hamhigh.co.uk/news/education/labour_s_ 
tristram_hunt_hits_back_at_offensive_bigotry_ 

j ibe_from_ucs_headteacher_1 3873390. 

4. T Hunt Marx’s general: the revolutionary life of 
Friedrich Engels London 2010. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 14, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday December 16,6.30pm: ‘A Christmas fairy tale: the shoes 
that were danced to pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http//:radicalanthropology group.org. 

Children of Palestine 

Friday December 12,7pm: Film screening, Whitstable Labour Club, 
12 Belmont Road, Whitstable. Two documentaries about the lives of 
Palestinian children, followed by discussion. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

After the referendum 

Saturday December 13,12 noon: Debate, Govanhill Baths, Colder 
Street, Glasgow G42. Alan Armstrong (RIC) and Sandy McBumey 
(Left Unity) on the way forward for the left in Scotland. 

2.30pm: Report-back from Left Unity conference. 

Organised by Left Unity Glasgow (South): 
leftunityglasgowsouth-request@lists.riseup.net. 

No to institutional Islamophobia 

Saturday December 13,2pm to 6.30pm: Conference, rooms MAL 
414 and 415, Birkbeck, University of London, Malet Street, London 
WC1. Featuring a panel of expert speakers. 

Organised by Islamic Human Rights Council: www.ihrc.org.uk. 

DJs 4 Palestine 

Sunday December 14, 7pm: Evening of music to raise funds 
for Palestine. Hare and Hounds, 106 High Street, Kings Heath, 
Birmingham B14. £5 on the door. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Socialist films 

Sunday December 14,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Jim Brown’s Pete Seeger: the power of song (USA, 
93 minutes) and Reel News’s Blacklisting - giant steps (UK, 10 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

For real democracy 

Saturday December 20,11am to Sunday December 21: Occupation 
of Parliament Square, London S W1. 

Organised by Occupy Democracy: http://occupydemocracy.org.uk 

Greatcoats for goalposts 

Saturday December 20, 7pm: Centenary night out to mark 1914 
football truce, Rich Mix Arts Venue, 35-47 Bethnal Green Road, 
London El. Tickets: £9.99. 

Organised by Philosophy Football: www.philosophyfootball.com. 

Close Guantanamo 

Sunday January 11, 2pm: 13th anniversary protest, outside National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square (north side), London WC2. 

Organised by London Guantanamo Campaign: 
www.londonguantanamocampaign.blogspot.co.uk. 

Tusc and the 2015 elections 

Saturday January 24,11am to 4.30pm: Pre-election conference, 
Student Central (formerly ULU), Malet Street, London WC1. £10 
waged, £2 unwaged/low-waged. Registration form: www.tusc.org.uk/ 
txt/318.doc. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: 
www.tusc.org.uk. 

Tackling the housing crisis 

Wednesday January 28, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Hilldrop 
Community Centre, Community Lane, Hilldrop Road, London N7. 
Discussing anti-austerity alternatives to the housing crisis. Speakers 
include Jeremy Corbyn MP. 

Organised by North London People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/northlondonpeoplesassembly. 

March for homes 

Saturday January 31,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble St Mary’s 
Churchyard, Newington Butts, London SE1 (nearest station: Elephant 
and Castle). 

Organised by Defend Council Housing: 
www.defendcouncilhousing.org.uk/dch. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 



Numsa members: enough is enough 

SACP splits unions down the middle 

Peter Manson reports on the expulsion of Cosatu’s biggest affiliate 


C ape Town has just played host to 
the “largest global gathering of 
trade unions ever to take place in 
Africa”, in the shape of the December 
7-10 world congress of the Swiss- 
based UNI Global Union. Originally 
called Union Network International, 
UNI groups together 900 service- 
sector unions worldwide - including 
the Communication Workers Union 
and Connect in Britain - with a total 
membership of 20 million. 

Hosting this gathering of 2,000 
delegates was seen as a bit of a coup 
for both the African National Congress 
government and the main trade union 
federation, the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions. However, two 
embarrassing factors have removed a 
good deal of the gloss. The first is the 
rolling power cuts - “load shedding”, 
as they are called - whereby every day 
the state-owned electricity supplier, 
Eskom, desperately tries to get round its 
disastrous lack of capacity and failure to 
maintain the grid by pulling out the plugs 
for a couple of hours. These rotating cuts, 
currently taking place at the height of the 
South African summer, are due to go on 
until 2016 at the very earliest. Inevitably, 
it will be the working class and poor, 
with no access to private generators, who 
will be worse affected. 

The second embarrassment takes the 
form of the split in Cosatu driven by 
the South African Communist Party. 
In the early hours of November 8, a 
special meeting of Cosatu’s central 
executive committee (CEC) voted by 33 
votes to 24 to expel its largest affiliate, 
the National Union of Metalworkers 
of South Africa (Numsa). Led by 
Cosatu president Sidumo Dlamini and 
National Union of Mineworkers general 
secretary Frans Baleni, the SACP 


loyalists insisted that the 350,000-strong 
Numsa must be booted out because of 
its desertion of the ANC and rejection of 
the ANC-SACP-Cosatu triple alliance. 

The leaders of every Cosatu union 
are (or were) SACP members - and 
that applies to Numsa and its general 
secretary, Irvin Jim. But, after two 
decades of cuts, privatisation and attacks 
on the working class, a good number of 
them, with the Numsa leadership in the 
fore, have finally realised that the SACP 
narrative - of an ANC-led “national 
democratic revolution” (NDR) that is the 
“most direct route to socialism” in South 
Africa - is nothing but a pathetic sham. 

A year ago, Numsa voted 
unanimously to withdraw all support 
from the ANC and, in a direct challenge 
to SACP policy, sponsor a specifically 
working class “United Front” and a 
“Movement for Socialism”, with the 
aim of establishing a workers’ party in 
opposition to the ANC. For the SACP 
leadership, this was a combination of 
sacrilege and treason. In the words of 
Numsa spokesperson Castro Ngobese, 
for the Communist Party 

The way forward is only through 
the ANC. It does not matter 
whether the movement is limping 
or it implements neoliberal policies 
that hurt workers and the poor. 
Everything must be through the 
ANC. It is the ANC and nothing 
else. By endorsing the expulsion 
of Numsa from Cosatu, the SACP 
confirms what many of us have 
painfully learnt: that if you do not 
agree with the strategic approach 
of the Communist Party you are 
an enemy that must be dealt with 
and defeated. 1 


The reason for this is the key role 
of the SACP within the ANC and 
particularly within parliament, 
including government itself. Since 
the first post-apartheid administration 
in 1994, there have been numerous 
SACP ministers - some of them 
holding key posts. Today both general 
secretary Blade Nzimande and his 
deputy, Jeremy Cronin, are part of 
Jacob Zuma’s government team, 
along with a raft of others. They 
include Rob Davies, who as trade 
and industry minister plays a highly 
significant role in promoting South 
African capitalism. 

And some of these ministers are 
former trade unionists. For example, 
the mineworkers’ previous president, 
Senzeni Zokwana, was elected as an 
ANC MP in this year’s general election 
and is now agriculture minister, as well 
as being national chair of the SACP. 
The party’s deputy chair, Thulas Nxesi, 
was once general secretary of the South 
African Democratic Teachers Union 
and is now public works minister. 

As socialist journalist Terry Bell 
explains, 

Since parliament is obviously ... a 
“key site of power and influence”, 
it is not surprising ... that the SACP 
is disproportionately represented 
among ANC MPs. This, according 
to Numsa general secretary Irvin 
Jim, is the party’s reward from the 
ANC for “delivering” Cosatu to 
the governing alliance. A loss of 
influence, let alone control, over 
Cosatu would almost certainly 
mean a severe loss of influence 
with the ANC, certainly in terms 
of parliamentary positions. 2 


He could also have mentioned the loss 
of fat ministerial salaries. 

Charges 

So on what grounds was Numsa 
expelled? There were five charges: 

• Numsa had called on Cosatu to 
withdraw all support for the ANC - a 
serious disciplinary matter, obviously. 
When similar positions had previously 
been made by other, smaller unions, 
however, no action was taken - no- 
one even considered calling for these 
unions to be brought to book. 

• Numsa had organised a march 
of its members to Cosatu House in 
February 2014, to protest against the 
suspension of the federation’s general 
secretary, Zwelinzima Vavi, and the 
refusal of the CEC to call a special 
national congress to discuss this and 
the federation’s general orientation 
(see below). The proposed march 
did not actually take place, but even 
considering a protest was deemed to 
be a disciplinary matter. 

• Numsa had taken a decision to 
withhold its affiliation fees until 
the Cosatu leadership fulfilled its 
constitutional obligation to convene 
the special national congress, as 
demanded by a third of its affiliates. 
Once again, this decision was not 
actually implemented, but the charge 
stood nevertheless. 

• Numsa had stopped contributing 
to Cosatu’s SACP levy - even 
though support for the SACP is not a 
requirement of affiliation. 

• Numsa had agreed to “extend its 
scope of operation” beyond the metal 
industry - in other words, it stood 
accused of wanting to poach members 
from other Cosatu unions. 

Clearly it is only the final charge 


that has any real weight. Which is 
why the SACP began to stress it 
more and more, claiming that Numsa 
was disrupting fraternal relations by 
ignoring the principle of ‘One industry, 
one union’. But even this charge reeks 
of hypocrisy, for Numsa was actually 
behaving exactly as all other affiliates 
always have. Every single one of them 
has extended its “scope of operation” 
beyond the area indicated by its name. 
For example, the SACP-loyal National 
Education, Health and Allied Workers 
Union (Nehawu) organises nurses, 
even though the Democratic Nurses 
Organisation of SA (Denosa) is also a 
Cosatu affiliate. 

What really stuck in the gullet of 
pro-alliance leaders like Baleni of 
the NUM is the fact that, as a result 
of the failure by his union to organise 
effectively to defend its members in 
and around the miners’ battles that 
culminated in the Marikana massacre 
of 2012, thousands defected to other 
unions - not least Numsa. That is one 
of the reasons why Numsa overtook the 
NUM as South Africa’s largest union. 

However, this so-called ‘poaching’ 
has to be viewed in context. Firstly, 
while Cosatu is the largest union 
federation, it is not the only one. 
Following the expulsion of Numsa, it 
now has 1.9 million members, while 
a further two federations have around 
900,000 in total and a good number of 
other unions are unattached. However, 
unionised workers account for less than 
30% of the total, so there is generally 
no problem with unions branching out 
into new recruitment areas. 

Just as significant is the fact that 
the number of unionised workers is 
considerably smaller than the number 
of unemployed. Official jobless figures 
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stand at 5.2 million - no less than 25% 
of those available for work. But the 
real unemployment rate, if you include 
those who have given up looking 
for a properly recognised job, is a 
massive 35.8% of the adult population. 

Aftermath 

At the lengthy Cosatu hearing which 
ended in the expulsion vote, Irvin 
Jim went on the counterattack: “Our 
first charge is that you have violated 
the constitution,” he told the Cosatu 
leadership at the special CEC meeting 
in Johannesburg. “You have refused to 
hold a special national congress.” 

Normal congresses are held only 
once every three years and the next 
is due in September 2015. But, when 
general secretary Vavi was suspended 
18 months ago for having an affair with 
a Cosatu office worker, Numsa and 
other oppositionists rightly suspected 
that the real reason was Vavi’s 
increasingly strident criticisms of the 
ANC. Nine unions out of the then 19 
affiliates demanded a special congress 
and, even though the constitution 
stipulates that such a congress must 
be called if it is requested by a third 
of affiliates, the leadership simply 
refused to comply with this (it now 
says it will call a special congress in 
July 2015 - just two months before the 
next triennial congress is due and a full 
18 months after it received the request 
from the nine unions). Eventually 
Numsa challenged Vavi’s suspension 
through the courts and the CEC was 
obliged to take him back. 

At the special CEC meeting, Jim 
alleged: 

You want to expel us because we 
constantly remind you how you 
are failing to protect the interests 
of the working class ... We will not 
give you any peace, as we expose 
the miserable failure of the class 
alliance you are entangled in and 
how it compromises your ability 
to lead the working class. 

And, following the inevitable result, 
Numsa put out a statement, which 
claimed: 

Numsa’s biggest crime has been to 
democratically, in its own congress, 
argue for the political independence 
of the federation, given the 
worsening material conditions of 
the working class as a result of 
neoliberal ANC policies. Both at 
Marikana and in the farmworkers 
strike in the Western Cape, the 
armed forces of the state intervened 
in support of the owners of capital 
against striking workers. In both 
instances the result was the murder 
of workers, whose only crime was 
to refuse to sell their labour for less 
than a living wage. 3 

But Numsa is not isolated. Seven 
of the remaining 19 Cosatu unions, 
representing 600,000 members, issued 
a statement entitled ‘Defend Cosatu, 
defend Numsa’, in which they referred 
to a “sad and shameful week”. 

They continued: 

[The leadership has] frantically 
turned away from the radical, 
worker-biased policies endorsed 
by successive Cosatu congresses 
that made it a powerful defender 
of the working class. Instead, 
it has turned towards blatant 
neoliberalism, as enshrined in the 
national development plan (NDP) 
and other government policies. So 
insecure and oversensitive are the 
political leaders of the SACP that 
any challenge to the orthodoxy they 
defend is considered dangerous, 
counterrevolutionary and, in the 
words of a Nehawu leader, must 
be “surgically removed”. 4 

In reality, the “radical, worker-biased 
policies”, previously endorsed by 
just about every Cosatu union, were 


just rhetoric - rhetoric that the SACP- 
loyal leadership is still quite capable 
of putting out today. The truth is, the 
SACP has hardly issued a murmur 
whenever the ANC has attacked the 
working class, and that applies to its 
members on the Cosatu leadership 
too. But the seven are right about the 
SACP’s intolerance of any opposition. 

And it is clear that it was the 
Communist Party, not the ANC, that 
wanted Numsa out. True, Jim blamed 
ANC secretary general Gwede 
Mantashe for “pulling the trigger” - 
“Mantashe can look for the nearest 
cliff and jump,” he said. But Mantashe 
is a member of the SACP political 
bureau. His deputy in the ANC, Jessie 
Duarte, a non-SACP member, took a 
rather different view: 

Perhaps the question we should, 
today, confront is whether or not 
Numsa - notwithstanding Cosatu’s 
constitutional principle of ‘One 
industry, one union’ - could remain 
in Cosatu and pursue its outlook. 
We believe that it could, even if it 
continued to pursue its intended 
goal of a United Front. 5 

Duarte referred to the ANC ‘task 
team’ under Cyril Ramaphosa, which 
negotiated a truce within Cosatu 
lasting several months. But in the 
end the ANC was unable to hold back 
the SACP loyalists in Cosatu. Of 
‘One industry, one union’, she says 
that, rather than taking disciplinary 
action against Numsa, “the ANC 
task team recommended that the 
federation consider creating an 
arbitration commission that would 
make determination on these kinds of 
issues, given the complex environment 
of labour and the changing situation of 
trade unions themselves”. 

According to Ian Ollis, labour 
spokesman of the opposition 
Democratic Alliance, a “weakened 
federation” after the expulsion of 
Numsa may give the government “the 
opportunity to relax labour legislation, 
as they will no longer be held hostage 
by Cosatu”. Leaving aside the blatant, 
although not unsurprising, anti-union 
sentiment expressed by a leader of 
this direct descendant of the apartheid 
National Party, Ollis has totally 
misunderstood the role of Cosatu under 
SACP control. Yes, it has defended 
“labour legislation”, and often acted 
as a safety valve, allowing workers to 
let off steam, but overall it has served 
to dilute union opposition to the ANC’s 
neoliberal policies. No wonder the ANC 
urged Cosatu to reconsider its decision 
to expel Numsa - it knows only too well 
that a divided union movement cannot 
be so easily controlled. 

Loyalist reaction 

An official Cosatu statement, issued 
on November 11, claimed: “One thing 
is certain: the federation will emerge 
from the current challenges even 
stronger, without sacrificing an inch 
of our policies and principles.” Talk 
about official optimism! 

Equally pathetic was the reaction 
of the loyalist affiliates. For instance, 
Sadtu, the teachers union, declared: 

For months the federation has been 
bullied by Numsa with multiple 
threats of splits and the formation 
of a so-called workers’ party, 
going against previous resolutions 
and policies. In our view, the 
relationship between Numsa and 
the federation can be characterised 
as an abusive marriage, in which 
a partner stays for the sake of 
material benefits. 6 

Just as insubstantial and absurd was 
the claim of the Police and Prisons 
Civil Rights Union: “We are resolute 
that the decision to rid the federation 
of Numsa is a building block to a 
Cosatu that speaks with one voice 
when a decision is taken, for the 
benefit of all workers in the country 


and abroad.” 7 

For its part, the SACP itself managed 
to feign discomfort: “The SACP 
political bureau regrets that Cosatu’s 
CEC was left with no option but to 
take the drastic and unpleasant step 
of expelling Numsa from its ranks.” 
After all, Numsa had been “throwing 
reckless insults in all directions”. So, 
far from the decision being “a case 
of an externally manipulated witch¬ 
hunt” (as no doubt many readers of 
this article will conclude), it was “a 
case of self-expulsion”. That’s right: 
Cosatu had “no option” but to expel 
a union that seeks, in its own flawed 
way, to actually advance the interests 
of workers rather than those of the 
capitalist state. 

Laughably, the politburo statement 
claimed: “The SACP remains 
committed to the struggle for working 
class unity, including a respect for 
a diversity of views amongst the 
organised working class and the 
popular masses.” And it issued an 
appeal to “the great majority of 
Numsa rank-and-file members - quite 
a number of whom are our own SACP 
members - not to follow the divisive 
path of their leadership”. 

By “divisive”, it was not, of course, 
referring to the SACP’s own actions in 
further splitting the union movement, 
but to Numsa’s call on Cosatu to break 
with the ANC popular front. Why 
should anyone want to do that? You see, 

Whatever the weaknesses in the 
ANC-led government - and we 
are not in denial about them - over 
the past 20 years our democratic 
government has led a major and 
progressive fiscal redistributive 
programme. As even the recent 
World Bank study of middle- 
income developing countries has 
conceded, South Africa’s fiscal 
redistributive programme has, in its 
impact, surpassed the achievements 
of our peer group, including Brazil. 8 

Clearly, South Africa’s “national 
democratic revolution” is making 
great progress. I have already pointed 
to the millions of unemployed, but 
a large proportion of these poverty- 
stricken people live in what are known 
as “informal settlements” - ie, shacks. 
Two years ago the number of shacks 
was estimated to be 1.1 million (over 
9% of households, probably some five 
million people), according to research 
published by the Housing Development 
Agency. It is generally agreed that the 
number of shacks has only marginally 
decreased since 1994. 9 

Meanwhile, the Gini coefficient, 
which measures social inequality, 
has risen from 6.4% to 6.9% over the 
last 10 years, making South Africa 
officially the most unequal country 
in the world. Yes, the NDR is taking 
tremendous strides towards socialism. 

In an online article, SACP number 
two, Jeremy Cronin, quoted this 
Numsa statement: 

We have boldly maintained that 
at the heart of the crisis in Cosatu 
are two opposing forces: the forces 
of capitalism and the forces of 
socialism. The capitalist forces 
within the federation seek to make 
workers understand and tolerate the 
continuation of white monopoly 
capitalist domination, by accepting 
elements of the neoliberal NDP. The 
socialist forces seek to mobilise the 
working class to break the power of 
white monopoly capitalism through 
the implementation of the Freedom 
Charter, as historically understood 
by the working class. 10 

Once again, the illusions in a failed 
strategy are apparent (what kind of 
“socialism”?), but, for all that, this 
is a call to end an alliance between 
mutually antagonistic class forces in 
order to pursue a strategy of working 
class independence. However, 
Cronin’s response is: “This is a 


declaration of civil war within the 
federation, not a constructive, if 
critical, engagement.” 11 

And the party’s number-one internet 
hack, Dominic Tweedie, was true to 
form, when it came to hyperbole: 

Numsa refused to stop poaching 
members from other affiliates. The 
only reason that Numsa could claim 
to be “Cosatu’s biggest affiliate” 
was because it was eating other 
unions. Numsa was a cannibal 
union. It threatened Cosatu’s 
existence. Numsa wants all the 
prizes and it wants to kick out all 
rivals and replace them. 12 

But first prize for inanity surely goes to 
a group of “concerned members within 
Numsa”, who have chosen to “expose 
role-players involved in an underground 
plot to destabilise South Africa as part 
of efforts by rogue elements within the 
Numsa’s leadership to effect regime 
change in South Africa”. 

These ‘ordinary, rank-and-file 
members’ inform us on their web page 
that the aim of these “rogue elements” 
is to “instigate widespread violence 
and instability within South African 
communities”. Apparently, Irvin 
Jim and co have been “establishing 
their own intelligence structures (in 
collaboration with foreign governments 
and international companies) to 
facilitate their regime change agenda”. 13 

Split and split again 

Since Vavi was reinstated as general 
secretary earlier this year by order of a 
Johannesburg court, he has tried to play 
the role of conciliator, urging both sides 
to allow the ANC task team to find a 
solution. So, when ANC peace moves 
were effectively rejected by the loyalists, 
Vavi declined to front the Cosatu press 
conference announcing the expulsion. 
According to president Dlamini, Vavi 
would not be there because he was 
“consulting his lawyers” - either that, or 
he had gone to sign “court papers”. 

But since then Vavi has made his 
views clear. He wrote in an open letter: 
“I plead with you to understand that I 
will not be able to defend a decision 
that I honestly believe is contradicting 
and undermining organised workers 
and broader working class unity ...” 

And, addressing the UNI world 
congress on December 9, he came out 
strongly against the leadership majority. 
Explaining the Cosatu fault lines, he 
stated: “The divisions broadly fall into a 
camp which is in favour of the vigorous 
implementation of the decisions of the 
2012 Cosatu 11th national congress and 
a leadership camp that, without seeking 
a new mandate, appears to have drifted 
from a commitment to implementing 
these resolutions” (my emphasis). He 
described those divisions as “not just 
a setback, but an act of treason against 
workers’ interests”. You can see why 
the bloodletting within Cosatu is far 
from over - the federation’s main 
spokesperson is giving voice to a 
diametrically opposite position to that 
of its president and the CEC majority. 

In addition, the same fault lines are 
being replicated in every affiliated union. 
As I have pointed out, seven Cosatu 
unions have already been won to support 
Numsa, but in those still controlled by 
the loyalists everything is up in the air. 
According to Business Day, 

Rumours are rife of splits in the 
other big public-sector union, the 
South African Democratic Teachers 
Union, whose Eastern Cape chapter 
is likely to face censure from the 
national leadership for proceeding 
with court action against it. There is 
talk of strife in the Police and Prisons 
Civil Rights Union, with members in 
prisons likely to split off. The South 
African Municipal Workers Union 
(Samwu) is split over corruption 
allegations against its leaders. 14 

And the loyalists have not been slow 
to follow through the logic of their 


union-splitting moves by establishing a 
SACP-loyal rival to Numsa in the shape 
of the Liberated Metalworkers Union of 
South Africa (Limusa). 15 Limusa is the 
brainchild of Cedric Gina, the former 
president of Numsa who suddenly quit 
the union, sending his resignation letter 
not to the leadership, but by email to all 
Numsa branches. In it, he said he was 
leaving before his differences with Irvin 
Jim “became violent”. This followed 
last year’s decision to withdraw support 
from the ANC and SACP. 

On the other side of the battle lines, 
we have the newly fonned South African 
Public Service Union (Sapsu). Behind 
this move is Thobile Ntola, the recently 
dismissed president of the loyalist 
teachers’ union, Sadtu. He was given the 
boot for coming out in support of Vavi, 
along with Irvin Jim of Numsa. But I am 
reliably infonned that Jim did not give 
his blessing to the fonnation of Sapsu - 
he is, after all, defending himself against 
charges of poaching. While Ntola talks 
of the need for one big public-service 
union, to be based on ‘One industry, 
one union’, the reality is that his new 
organisation has been set up in direct 
opposition to the existing (loyalist- 
controlled) public-sector unions. 

Meanwhile Numsa is preparing 
for the December 13 national launch 
of the United Front for Workers and 
Communities, which has already seen 
provincial launch meetings. The March 
2015 meeting of Numsa’s central 
committee is due to “consolidate our 
work on the Movement for Socialism” 
- a step towards the fonnation of a new 
political party, which would possibly 
contest the 2016 municipal elections. 

However, not all on the Numsa 
side would support such a move. For 
example, Dale McKinley, a leading 
member of the Anti-Privatisation 
Forum who was expelled from the 
SACP in 2000, writes: 

It would be a politically strategic 
mistake for Numsa and its existing 
‘Front’ allies to interpret the union’s 
expulsion as a green light to move 
rapidly towards the establishment 
of a socialist political party to 
contest elections. Doing so would 
undermine the very basis for political 
unity amongst still ideologically and 
tactically disparate forces. 16 

Instead, says comrade McKinley, what 
is needed is “the patient but systematic 
building of a new political movement 
through unity in active struggle”. To 
me that sounds like a recipe for doing 
nothing in the guise of activism. 

South Africa, like every other country 
on the planet, needs a single Marxist party. 
It is true that the likes of Irvin Jim have no 
understanding of what such a fonnation 
ought to look like, but the Movement for 
Socialism could provide a site for the 
struggle to win such a party. However, 
I am not advocating that any remaining 
Marxists in the SACP should abandon 
it. A parallel fight for working class 
independence must be waged there too • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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SPACE 


Mission Mars and the final frontier 

The successful Orion flight has revived dreams of returning to the moon or even going straight to Mars. 
Yet, no matter how marvellous the technology, Jack Conrad warns that the left would be ill-advised to 
cheer on the project 


N eil Armstrong’s “giant leap 
for mankind” did not end 
the space race. While the US 
remains the space hegemon - surely 
proven by Nasa’s $17 billion annual 
budget - Russia, China, the European 
Union, India and Japan are all trying 
to compete. 

Russia, of course, remains a major 
player - regular manned flights, rocket 
launchers, space tourists, etc - albeit 
only spending around $3 billion 
annually. At least when it comes to 
ambition, China is determined to catch 
up. In October 2003 the Shenzhou 5 
spacecraft orbited the Earth 21 times. 
Yang Liwei became the country’s first 
astronaut. Since then it has established 
a space laboratory, Tiangong 1, and, 
plans for a large, permanent space 
station are well advanced. China has 
an eye on the big time. Officials talk of 
a moon base in the 2020s - the stepping 
stone for a manned landing on Mars. 
However, showing that this owes rather 
more to science vagary than science 
fact, China’s Mars time frame lies 
somewhere between 2040 and 2060. 

Private capital is, meanwhile, 
almost frantically, establishing a 
space market. Virgin Galactica, 
Golden Spike, Boeing, Blue Origin, 
Excalibur Almaz, Space Adventures, 
etc, are developing launchers, low 
space orbiters and trying to make a 
profit. Space tickets are being sold to 
the super-rich. The cost of a proposed 
circumlunar flight, using a Russian 
Soyuz spacecraft, is $100 million. 1 
Surely the obscene pinnacle of ‘how 
to spend it’ conspicuous consumption. 
Note: though there is austerity in the 
core capitalist countries, and the global 
economy is extraordinarily fragile, “in 
absolute terms”, the mega-rich have got 
ever richer. 2 There is, as a result, a huge 
pool of surplus capital. 

Before the inevitable bust happens, 
however, there is an ever-expanding 
range of ever more fantastical private 
venture projects - moon bases, mining 
asteroids and even colonising Mars. Eg, 
the Dutch-based company, Mars One, 
proposes to begin one-way trips to the 
red planet, commencing in 2025. Many 
thousands - the official website gives a 
figure of200,000 - have applied ... and 
there is an associated list of (cynical) 
sponsors. The idea is that the first Mars 
colonists will finance their precarious 
existence by constituting themselves as 
the human fodder for a reality TV show 
to be broadcast back on Earth. 3 

Of course, at least in tenns of the next 
two or three decades, it is the US alone 
which must be taken seriously, when it 
comes to moon bases and Mars missions. 
Delivering a keynote policy speech at the 
John F Kennedy Space Center on April 
15 2010, Barack Obama committed his 
administration to Mars: “By the mid- 
2030s,” he boldly declared, “I believe we 
can send humans to orbit Mars and return 
them safely to Earth. And a landing on 
Mars will follow. And I expect to be 
around to see it.” 4 

With the successful test flight of Orion, 
on December 5, launched by a Delta IV 
rocket, America now has in place the 
most important element needed to fulfil 
his daring plan. Orion superficially looks 
like Apollo. But it is designed for long- 
duration, deep-space missions. A habitat 
module will be attached, along with a 
laboratory, water storage units, etc, for 
the 16-month round trip to Mars. 5 Much 
of the add-on hardware is derived from 
the International Space Station. There 
will, therefore, be ample room for living, 
eating, washing, sleeping and exercising. 

Before any Mars journey, there are 
to be a series of intermediary goals 


and stages. In 2018 the next Orion 
test flight is scheduled. Instead of 
being launched by a Delta IV, there is 
to be the Space Launch System. The 
successor to Saturn V, SLS will be the 
most powerful rocket ever built. Even 
its basic version is designed to lift 70 
metric tons into orbit. 6 Then, in 2021, 
comes the first manned Orion mission: 
a figure-eight loop around the moon, an 
asteroid flypast, etc. 

After that Nasa faces a strategic 
choice: ‘Back to the moon first’ or 
‘Straight to Mars’. Within the US 
space ‘community’ two rival lobbies 
manoeuvre. Eg, Buzz Aldrin, the 
second man on the moon, says, “Get 
your ass to Mars”. 7 A pointed echo 
of Arnold Schwarzenegger and Total 
recall (1990). Others see the moon as 
the obvious initial destination. Here, 
only three days away from planet Earth, 
a permanent base could be established. 
With this intermediate outpost up and 
running, the still to be developed 
engineering, endurance and survival 
techniques and equipment needed for 
Mars can be tested and perfected with 
relative confidence. 

Obviously Barack Obama - like JF 
Kennedy before him - has an eye on his 
place in history. It almost comes off the 
pages of Niccolo Machiavelli: “Nothing 
brings a prince more prestige than great 
campaigns and striking demonstrations”. 8 
Alan Shepard, Telstar, Gemini, the 1969 
Apollo moon landing, Space Shuttle, 
Orion and mission Mars - all resonate 
with American national mythology. 
When captain James T Kirk of the 
USS Enterprise spoke of space being 
the “final frontier”, he not only looked 
expectantly towards the future, but 
referred approvingly to America’s past. 

Frontiers 

After 1783 and the Peace of Paris, 
Americans “shifted” from being 
a seaward-orientated people, with 
European preoccupations and a reliance 
on Atlantic supplies. Instead of being 
a European outpost, they increasingly 
looked west and to taking hold of 
the interior - “that vast, tempting, 
unexplored wilderness”. 9 From then 
on the US welcomed successive 
generations of poor and downtrodden 
Europeans to its shores ... and ever- 
expanding frontier lands. 

While many migrants settled in the 
great cities of the east and north-east 
as proletarians, others headed west: 
“To the west, to the west, to the land of 
the free” (from a 19th century English 
folk song). The native population was 
either exterminated or driven from the 
best lands by wave after wave of these 
incomers - trappers, traders, adventurers, 
prospectors, loggers... but above all small 
fanners. Alike Jeffersonian populism, 
Abraham Lincoln’s Yankeedom and 
Hollywood epics turned this class into 
a national icon: hence Daniel Boone, 
Davie Crockett, Bill Cody and the films 
of John Huston and Clint Eastwood. 
Dominant American ideology still lauds 
individualism, movement, expansion 
and internal colonisation ... and the 
search for the final frontier has now 
projected itself into the vastness of space. 

Announcing his Mars mission, 
Obama invoked JF Kennedy and his 
famous May 25 1961 speech: “I believe 
that this nation should commit itself to 
achieving the goal, before the decade 
is out, of landing a man on the moon 
and returning him safely to earth.” 10 
Kennedy spoke during the cold war. 
And in that feverish atmosphere of 
superpower stand-off every success 
for the Mercury, Gemini and finally the 
Apollo programme (annual cost: around 
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1% of US GDP) generated rapturous 
popular enthusiasm. Of course, 
Kennedy was not around when Eagle 
touched down on the Sea of Tranquillity. 
He died in Dallas, Texas, on November 
22 1963 - shot down by an assassin’s 
bullet. So it was Richard Nixon, the 
37th president, who, on July 20 1969, 
made “the most historic telephone call 
ever made from the White House”. He 
addressed Armstrong and Aldrin ... and 
an estimated 600 million TV viewers. 11 

Of course, getting to Mars is 
undoubtedly going to prove hugely 
expensive. Mainstream estimates vary 
from $100 billion to $250 billion over 
the timespan of the whole project 
(though I have come across figures as 
high as $1 trillion 12 and as low as $50 
billion - the latter coming from the free- 
marketeer, Robert Zubrin, co-founder 
of the Mars Society 13 ). 

Despite the inevitable criticisms of 
the costs of Orion and mission Mars, 
Nasa, for its part, is banking on the 
undiminished popularity of all things 
space. Generations of science fiction 
writers, from HG Wells to Kim Stanley 
Robinson, and long-running TV and film 
series, from Star Trek to Star Wars, have 
created a ready audience for America’s 
version of bread and circuses. No wonder 
the proposed Orion mission to Mars has 
proved to be hugely popular. Millions 
watched the launch. 

Not least due to sci-fi, space is still 
commonly thought of as ripe for human 
colonisation. It is the new America. 
Supposedly space is humanity’s destiny, 
but one for which the US claims a 
special responsibility. It is, after all, 
the quintessential frontier nation. 
Moreover, without moving into space 
there is the supposed risk that problems 
here on Earth will continue to multiply. 
According to Rick Tumlinson, co¬ 
founder of the US-based Space Frontier 
Foundation, unless we humans make 
the leap into space colonisation, we will 
“begin to slide into a new dark age”. 14 

Germs and labour 

In my opinion all this is bunk. The 
suggestion that space is the modern 
equivalent of crossing the Atlantic 
and ‘discovering’ the New World in 
1492 is altogether unconvincing. The 
Americas, perhaps even before the end 
of the last ice age, supported abundant 
human life. Estimates of first habitation 
vary widely - “from 11,500 to 50,000 
years ago”. 15 Nevertheless, whenever 
people first arrived, they flourished and 
settled everywhere from Alaska in the 
far north to Tierra del Fuego in the far 


south. They also produced their own 
high civilisations: eg, the Aztec and 
Inca empires. 

Christopher Columbus, and the 
conquistadors who followed him over 
the next 30 years, claimed vast swathes 
of territory and within next to no time 
allowed the Spanish monarchy to amass 
unprecedented riches. The native people 
were enslaved en masse and gold and 
silver flooded into the bulging coffers 
of Madrid. America, confirms the 
distinguished French historian, Fernand 
Braudel, represented the “treasure of 
treasures”. 16 

But there was, however, a 
fundamental problem: labour. Everything 
comes back to labour, Marx stressed in 
Capital. Because of Eurasia’s much 
greater population densities the Spanish 
had developed a certain immunity to 
a wide range of diseases: measles, 
typhus, tuberculosis, smallpox, flu, etc. 
Not the native Americans. European 
conquistadors came with their writing, 
flintlocks, horses, steel swords and 
annour... and genns. 

Hernan Cortes beat the fiercely 
militaristic Aztec empire not only 
because his forces possessed immense 
technological advantages. In 1520 half 
the Aztec population - including the 
emperor, Cuitlahuac - died from a raging 
infection, which miraculously spared 
the Spanish. “By 1618,” writes Jared 
Diamond, “Mexico’s initial population 
of about 20 million had plummeted to 
about 1.6 million.” 17 The same thing 
happened when Francisco Pizarro and 
his raggle-taggle army of 168 men took 
on the millions of the Inca empire in Peru. 
Smallpox arrived just ahead of them and 
decimated the native population, killing 
both the emperor, Huayna Capac, and 
his designated successor. Throughout 
the Americas it is estimated that around 
95% of the native population died from 
European diseases. 

Germs facilitated European 
conquest, but destroyed virtually 
the entire potential workforce. And 
without labour the Americas were as 
good as useless (what remained of 
the native slaves would annoyingly 
take flight into what was for them the 
familiar surrounding hills and forests). 
Labour therefore had to be recruited 
from the outside if the Americas 
were to be transformed from an ever- 
diminishing object of plunder into a 
self-expanding source of profit. After 
indentured European labour was tried 
and failed, the richest classes amongst 
the colonialists - and their Old World 
investors and state backers - turned 
to systematically buying black slaves. 
They were typically purchased from 
the most advanced areas in west Africa 
(peasants made the best slaves, hunter- 
gatherers tended to go native and 
become Maroons). And, though you 
would not have thought it, given BBC 
nonsense about the “very influential” 
role played by William Wilberforce, a 
saintly Christian, in the abolition of the 
slave trade, it should never be forgotten 
that slaves resisted, escaped, fought 
back, and, with Toussaint Louverture’s 
revolution, they established their own 
free state in St Dominique/Haiti. Only 
after that seismic event - a Caribbean 
October 1917 - did the UK parliament 
vote for abolition of the slave trade (not 
slavery). Till then, of course, highly 
respectable British merchants often 
played the lead role in the trade. 18 

Some 12 million Africans were 
transported across the Atlantic (one 
and a half million perished during the 
‘middle passage’ and an unknown, but 
surely even greater, number died prior 
to embarkation). These poor wretches 


partially substituted for the ghosts of 
the native Americans. African slaves 
were central to the hugely profitable 
plantation system - sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, etc - which made numerous 
aristocratic fortunes. Overwork, pitiless 
exploitation and malnutrition took a 
terrible toll. Up to a fifth of the slaves 
died within the first year. No problem: 
the labour force “could be replenished 
by further slave purchases”. 19 

Only after two or three centuries of 
superhuman efforts - half driven by base 
greed, half by desperate yearnings for 
freedom - were the Americas reinvented 
and transformed into Europe’s outer 
skin. Europe and the Americas fused 
into a single system. But one whose 
centre of gravity inexorably shifted 
from east to west. By the dawn of the 
20th century the precocious US ‘child’ 
had already surpassed its aged ‘parent’. 
The defeat of the Germany-Italy-Japan 
axis in 1945 certainly saw the transfer 
of world domination away from the 
exhausted British empire and the 
beginning of the so-called ‘American 
century’. The collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 left the US as the sole 
global power. 

Ecosystem 

Neither the moon nor Mars are in 
any way modern equivalents of the 
Americas. Leave aside the lack of 
atmosphere and the absence of flora, 
fauna and running water. There is no 
native labour. Nor is there a realistic 
chance of substantial population 
transfers. Zubrin writes of taking 
people on a one-way trip to Mars at a 
rate similar to visits to the International 
Space Station. Permanently manned 
since November 2000, the facility has 
been visited by 216 individuals to date. 
That would mean around 14 new Mars 
colonists arriving per annum. 

But who would seriously volunteer 
to spend the rest of their lives in a 
precarious “tuna can” habitat, with 
the prospect of endless toil ahead of 
them? Zubrin’s colony is expected to 
obtain its water from the underground 
permafrost, practice CO, agriculture 
in flimsy greenhouses and produce all 
their basic industrial needs. However, 
the Biosphere 2 experiment in Arizona, 
built between 1987 and 1991, which 
covers 3.14 acres of varied biomass, 
all under huge glass roofs, was able 
to produce neither enough food nor 
enough oxygen. 20 Moreover, MIT 
researchers have recently warned 
that Mars colonists would soon be 
dying: from suffocation, starvation, 
dehydration or incineration. In short, 
the colonisation of Mars will make for 
some seriously morbid reality TV. The 
analysis also concludes that 15 heavy 
rocket launches - costing around $4.5 
billion - would be needed to support just 
the first four Mars colonists. 21 

Hence the fancy projections of 
fabulous economic returns are quite 
frankly risible. There is no chance of 
plunder, let alone profit. The chatter 
about mining “gold, silver, uranium, 
platinum, palladium and other precious 
metals” is just that - chatter. 22 Talk of 
Martian towns acting as humanity’s 
technological driver, etc, owes 
everything to technological quackery 
and nothing to rational investment of 
labour time. The relative unit costs of 
doing virtually anything on Mars would 
be a thousand, a million, times greater 
than on Earth. Ferrying anything back 
to Earth is technologically feasible, 
of course, but would be prohibitively 
expensive. Getting a Mars colony 
to produce anything on a scale for 
export to Earth makes no commercial 
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sense whatsoever - except for utopian 
dreamers. 

What about science? Nasa’s 
manned missions do not stand in the 
noble tradition of Galileo Galilei, 
Isaac Newton and Albert Einstein - 
a grotesque suggestion made by Dr 
James Williams of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. 23 All that the astronauts did 
on the moon was plant the Stars and 
Stripes, leave footprints and carry away 
a few bags of rocks. Apollo was about 
neither economic returns nor scientific 
advance. It was an engineering triumph 
over the Soviet Union - a second-rate 
superpower. America’s mission Mars is 
essentially no different. It would shore 
up the US position as global - and space 

- hegemon. Nothing more. 

Let me cite three trusted members 
of the US space establishment. First, 
Doug Osheroff - a Nobel prize-winning 
physicist who sat on the committee 
investigating the 2003 Columbia 
accident. He is perfectly frank: “Right 
now there is no economic value in 
going to Mars.” 24 Second, Ed Weiler 

- assistant advisor of Nasa’s office of 
space science. He is equally candid: 
“These missions will not be driven by 
science.” 25 Then, finally, Neil de Grasse 
Tyson - astrophysicist and member of 
George W Bush’s Mars commission. 
He admits that, if “pure science” was 
the purpose, “it’s obvious that you 
would send robots”. 26 Compared with 
astronauts, robots are 50 or 100 times 
less expensive. 

Mars is the most Earth-like of all of 
the other planets and moons in the solar 
system. But that is not saying much. 
Barren, pitted with craters, prone to 
gigantic dust stonns. Mars is virtually 
airless - the mainly (95%) carbon 
dioxide atmosphere is 100 times less 
dense than ours. Therefore no ozone 
layer to shield the planet’s surface from 
the sun’s deadly ultraviolet radiation. To 
make matters worse. Mars is hellishly 
cold. On average the temperate zone 
is 60 degrees Celsius below zero. 
True, there is plenty of iron and a little 
magnesium, titanium and aluminium. 27 
But, as far as we know, nothing exists 
there that cannot be made or obtained 
infinitely more cheaply on Earth. 

No-one with a modicum of scientific 
knowledge ever doubted the existence of 
water ice in the Martian poles. We do not 
need astronauts to tell us that. There is 
also abundant frozen water beneath the 
planet’s rocky surface. But why travel in 
a tiny metal capsule - six months there 
and six months back - across 60 million 
miles of deep space for that? 

Yes, scientists speculate about 
the possibility of terraforming. The 
Martian atmosphere could conceivably 
be artificially oxygenated, the density 
dramatically upped and thereby 
significantly wanned. Water might then 
flow once again along its wide valleys 
and into new seas and oceans. However, 
creating a self-sustaining ecosystem, 
one capable of supporting plant and 
animal life, would take quite a few 
years - roughly a 100,000. 

There are more modest schemes. 
If 100 nuclear-powered terraforming 
factories were established on Mars - 
a scheme discussed in a joint paper 
by Margarita Marinova and Chris 
McKay - specifically to pump out 
perfluorocarbons (a super greenhouse 
gas), the time span is much less 
awesome. 28 They estimate that it would 
take 100 years to raise the Martian 
temperature by six to eight degrees. To 
get to the point where some water melts 
would need another 700 years. A greatly 
thickened carbon dioxide atmosphere 
would then retain heat. But Mars would 
remain cold, alien and thoroughly 
inhospitable to life as we know it on 
Earth - except perhaps for microbes. 

Worshippers of science doggedly 
insist that going into space is the 
one sure way of overcoming all the 
mounting problems and contradictions 
found here on Earth: eg, hunger, poverty, 
global wanning, lack of housing. For 
them technology holds the solution 
for everything. By the same measure 


the huge exertions required for space 
colonisation would encourage humanity 
to leave behind parochial concerns. 

Isaac Asimov (1920-1992) 
touchingly hoped that “cooperation in 
something large enough to fire the hearts 
and mind” - like a Mars mission - would 
make people “forget the petty quarrels 
that have engaged them for thousands 
of years in wars over insignificant 
scraps of earthly territory”. 29 

The morphed Revolutionary 
Communist Party - a 1980s ultra¬ 
leftist flash in the pan and nowadays 
a rightwing libertarian coven - echoes 
this scientism. Writing on the Spiked 
website, Stuart Atkinson impatiently 
urged the US on to Mars in the name of 
an ahistorical human nature: “We are a 
curious species.” Scraping the bottom 
of the barrel, he pleads on behalf of the 
dead crew of space shuttle Columbia. 
They “would not have wanted” space 
exploration stopped. A “big idea” 
like Mars would inspire and show 
what could be done here on Earth. 30 
In the same breathless spirit James 
Woudhuysen says: “Let’s go back to the 
moon - and beyond.” 31 Ray Bradbury 
(1920-2012) was not less embarrassing: 
“The moment we land on Mars all the 
people of the world will weep with 
joy.” 32 Then there is China Mieville: 
“We socialist sci-fi fans can’t bring 
ourselves to oppose space programmes 
... I think it says something exciting 
about humans that we want to explore 
space. I think there’s something 
wonderful about rocket ships.” 33 

Nothing could be more misplaced 
or naive. Ever since Adam Smith, 
ideologues, apologists and turncoats 
have insisted that the system’s 
contradictions and the attendant curses 
of war, unemployment, ecological 
destruction, gross inequality and 
poverty could be overcome through 
accelerating capitalist progress. History 
should have taught a lesson or two. 
Obviously some will never learn. 

Marxism does not question the 
existence of human nature. But attributes 
such as curiosity and an eagerness to 
explore must be examined historically 
and contextualised socially; not treated 
in a manner which universalises Nasa- 
man and the modem American ideology 
of constant technological innovation, 
individual enrichment and restless 
expansionism. 

Scattered around the Indian Ocean 
coast, in India and Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Malaysia - marking 
the southern route out of Africa and 
the “beachcombing” trail to Australia - 
there are genetically distinct “remnants” 
of the original homo sapiens. 34 Having 
arrived between 80,000 and 75,000 
years ago, they often liked what they 
found very much. With the subsequent 
expansion in population numbers and 
pressure on natural resources, some 
immediate descendants would trek off 
to the next suitable location along the 
coast. But enough were perfectly happy 
to stay firmly put. 

It should not be forgotten that till 
recent times many groups of hunter- 
gatherers contentedly enjoyed what 
some would describe as a primitive 
existence. Others might be tempted to 
call it idyllic. Such was their mastery 
of the local environment - yes, through 
curiosity and exploration - that necessary 
labour could be reduced to a couple of 
hours. The rest of their day was spent 
eating, story-telling, playing with the 
children, dancing, etc. Why move under 
such benign circumstances? 

Nor should technological progress 
be viewed as linear. After 1450 China 
scuppered its ocean-going fleet of 
big treasure ships and dismantled its 
shipyards (mechanical clocks and 
water-driven spinning machines were 
also abandoned). Between 1600 and 
1853 Japan virtually eliminated what 
had up till then been a lucrative line in 
the production of guns. In the 1880s 
legislation put a stop to the introduction 
of public electric street lighting in 
London. Jared Diamond provides other 
examples of technological “reversals” 


which occurred during prehistory. 
Aboriginal Tasmanians abandoned 
bone tools and fishing, aboriginal 
Australians may have abandoned 
the bow and arrow, Torres Islanders 
stopped making canoes, Polynesians 
discarded pottery and Polar Eskimos 
lost the bow and arrow, while Dorset 
Eskimos abandoned the bow and arrow, 
bow drills and dogs. 35 

There are materialist explanations for 
all such seemingly aberrant behaviour; 
but clearly teleological notions of an 
inevitable progression from flint axes 
to landing humans on Mars are quite 
erroneous. 

Of course, Marxists have always had 
a positive attitude towards science and 
technology. But we do not privilege 
science and technology or take an 
uncritical view. Motivation, application 
and consequences must be thoroughly 
interrogated. Neither science nor 
technology is neutral. So it is wrong 
to conflate scientific and technological 
progress with social progress (a mistake 
which joins Eduard Bernstein, ‘official 
communism’ and the former RCP). 

The main locomotive of history is 
class struggle and the constant striving 
for human freedom: eg, the Athenian 
citizen-peasant revolution of 508-507 
BC, the 73-71 BC Spartacus uprising, 
the 1381 peasant revolt, the Hussites 
of 14th century Bohemia, the 1789 
French Revolution, Chartism, the 
First International, the 1871 Paris 
Commune, the 19th century democratic 
breakthrough in Europe, the 1917 
Russian Revolution. 

The development of the productive 
forces and the rational application 
of science create the objective basis 
for generalised human freedom and 
the rounded development of each 
individual. But capitalism does not 
do that. Capitalism skews progress 
- performs technological miracles, 
while simultaneously leaving millions 
in abject squalor. Capitalism perverts 
science - not only by bending it to 
the lopsided, narrow and demeaning 
diktats of profit, but by turning it against 
humanity to the extent of threatening 
our very survival. The insights, 
ingenuity and resources of science 
have been channelled into ways of 
killing and destroying on an almost 
unimaginable scale: carpet-bombing, 
gas chambers, nuclear warheads, 
chemical and biological weapons. 
Walter Benjamin damningly remarked 
somewhere that our rulers perfect not 
so much the means of production: rather 
the means of destruction. 

Military 

And the fact of the matter is that Nasa 
and the whole US space business is a 
branch, or extension, of the military- 
industrial complex. What is true for the 
US is true for Russia, China, the EU, 
Japan and India too. Satellites, launch 
rockets, tracking stations, etc owe 
far more to military requirements for 
spying, pinpoint targeting, the delivery 
of WMDs, real-time command and 
battle communications than so-called 
pure science. Loring Wirbel, a peace 
activist and expert in space technology, 
shows that even back in the 1950s 
the US “civilian satellite programme 
served as a cover for a wide-ranging 
spy satellite programme”. 36 

Today GPS - a space-based satellite 
navigation system - allows motorists, 
seafarers, airline crews and even hill 
walkers to locate themselves to within 
a few feet. But, however welcome, 
this is merely a by-product. It should 
never be forgotten that GPS began 
with overriding military functions. 
When a car suspected of carrying 
Hamas members is blasted to pieces 
by an Israeli missile in Gaza, that was 
GPS at work. When ‘precision’ bombs 
slammed into Baghdad in 2003, once 
again that was GPS at work. Indeed 
the US military boasts that during 
the invasion of Iraq 60% of all aerial 
bombardment was accounted for by 
GPS-guided bombs. The US deployed 
not so much airpower as spacepower. 


As fonner US airforce secretary James 
Roche triumphantly announced, 
concluding an April 2003 speech, “The 
war in space has already begun.” 37 

Behind mission Mars and the 
highfalutin language of discovery, 
human adventure and manifest destiny, 
lurks a sinister agenda for ensuring 
total US domination of space. The US 
military-industrial complex has tested 
unmanned space-planes, most notably 
the Boeing X-57, which, having made a 
sudden dive into the atmosphere, could 
conceivably be used to deliver nuclear 
bombs on Moscow. 38 

So, as I have argued before, there is 
another aspect to mission Mars which 
cannot be ignored. 39 The Orion project, 
like the rest of the military-industrial 
complex, constitutes a so-called third 
department of production (the other 
two being the production of the means 
of production and the production of the 
means of consumption). Department 
three allows capitalism to guarantee 
“maximum” self-expansion from the finn 
basis of the “minimum” consumption 
of the relatively impoverished masses. 40 
Their limited ability to purchase the 
means of consumption no longer 
constitutes a barrier. 

Turning the production of the means 
of destruction into a system of profit and 
self-expansion through state purchase 
effectively obliterates the distinction 
between consumption and destruction. 
This is feasible precisely because for 
capital the purpose of production, the 
end aim, is not human consumption of 
use-values according to need: rather 
it is self-expansion for its own sake. 
Problems of real use, and therefore real 
consumption, are overcome (though 
not eliminated) through the unlimited 
ability of the state to generate artificial 
demand and purchase waste - ie, the 
means of destruction - through credit 
and taxation. This innovative response 
to capitalist overproduction - initially 
tried before World War I and then after 
the 1929-33 world economic crisis - 
was made into a model of normality 
after 1945. The annual peacetime US 
arms budget in nowadays $640 billion 
(well over twice as much as China and 
Russia combined). 41 

The state legitimises this perverse 
and obscene squandering of human and 
material resources through patriotism. 
A real or imagined enemy is singled 
out and thoroughly demonised: 
eg, kaiser Germany, Bolshevism, 
European fascism, post-World War II 
USSR, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Saddam 
Hussein, Osama bin Laden, Islamic 
State. Voting in favour of the endless 
production of waste therefore becomes 
a national duty and imposes a welcome 
internal discipline on the working 
class. Spending on Nasa and the space 
programme is essentially no different. 
Except that, besides patriotism, it is able 
to harness another misplaced idealism - 
the Quixotic belief that space represents 
humanity’s manifest destiny and 
promises solutions to every problem. 

Social problems 

Meanwhile, here, back on planet Earth, 
the United Nations estimates that over 
a billion people have no access to clean 
drinking water, some 840 million have 
to survive on significantly less than the 
recommended daily intake of calories 
and around 30 million are infected with 
HIV/Aids. There is nothing inevitable 
or natural about any of this. 

Neoliberal, IMF and World Bank 
programmes of market ‘reform’ 
and subordination to capitalist 
globalisation over the last 30 years 
have greatly exacerbated the unevenness 
characteristic of the system. Today the 
richest 1% “hold nearly half the global 
wealth”. 42 Leave aside the so-called third 
world - in Britain some 900,000 people 
have registered with food banks. 43 

Yet, with organisation and political 
will, humanity has within its reach the 
ability to easily meet all basic needs. 
The wealth exists in abundance. Simply 
diverting the US arms budget to real 
human needs would do away with 


global poverty - almost at a stroke. But 
such a turnaround can never happen 
through the sugary platitudes and 
diversionary calls of NGOs, religious 
notables and various leftwing reformers 
for rich governments to do their moral 
duty. The modern state palpably 
exists to defend, serve and promote 
the self-expansion of capital - the 
two are inextricably and increasingly 
interwoven and interdependent. 

Social problems demand social 
solutions. Humanity - which can viably 
only be led by the revolutionaiy working 
class - faces the epochal challenge of 
putting humanity’s wealth under the 
control of the associated producers. 
Capitalism long ago outlived any 
usefulness it once possessed. Now this 
most alienated of social relationships 
threatens our very existence - through 
economic crisis, social dislocation and 
ecological destruction. 

Once humanity has superseded 
capitalism and become properly human, 
who knows what we might choose to 
do? Mars, along with other planets 
and moons in the solar system, could 
be explored by self-replicating robots 
or terraformed in an attempt to make 
them habitable. Perhaps one day in 
the far future our descendants might 
reach nearby stars. Now, however, 
the main subject of humanity must be 
humanity - as we find it on this planet. 
Our mission is to transform all existing 
social relationships here on Earth • 
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ECONOMY 


Chancellor’s book of doom 

George Osborne’s autumn statement promises continued austerity and increased attacks on the working 
class, writes Eddie Ford. But what is the left’s alternative? 



George Osborne: endless age of austerity 


S urprising no-one, George 
Osborne’s autumn statement 
on December 3 was very much 
an election budget. In an obvious bid 
to parry Labour’s mansion tax, he 
announced a scheme to take place with 
immediate effect that will replace the 
previous ‘slab’ rate on stamp duty - 
claiming it will curb house prices 
and “help 98% of homebuyers”, who 
will pay a graduated tax on properties 
costing more than £125,000, rising to 
12% on those over £1.5 million. 1 

Spouses will now be able to inherit 
ISAs tax free, said the chancellor, and 
fuel duty will remain frozen until 
September next year. Little bribes 
here and there can do no harm. As 
for the personal tax allowance, that 
will rise to £10,600 - instead of 
£10,500, as previously announced - 
and air passenger duty for children 
under 12 will be abolished. Just as 
David Cameron in his November 
28 immigration speech tried to out- 
Labour Labour, Osborne’s statement 
also had the opposition in mind. 
Hence his plans to impose a tax of 
25% on the profits that transnational 
companies divert offshore (higher than 
the standard 20% UK corporation tax) 
- not to mention his proposals to use 
the proceeds from recent bank fines 
to upgrade GP services in England. 
Who could object to that? The overall 
idea was to generate a feel-good factor 
before the next general election. 

Roaring 

Needless to say, Osborne kept up 
the story that the UK - just like the 
United States - was enjoying roaring 
economic success because it has the 
right free-market economic model: 
hence Britain was on track, he insisted, 
to grow at a stronger pace than its 
sickly European partners - and with 
“meaningful real wage growth”, lower 
inflation and lower unemployment. 
A Tory government once again 
delivering the economic goodies. 

However, all you have to do is think 
about it for two seconds to realise that 
this is nonsense on stilts. The main point 
about supposed roaraway economic 
successes is that they normally depend 
upon the depth of the previous recession: 
the only way is up, so to speak. That 
is certainly the case with the UK. 
Compared to previous downturns, it has 
taken Britain longer to crawl back to 
the starting post. Somewhat perversely, 
showing what they are worth, 
Osborne’s projections are predicated 
on a stagnating Europe - ditto Japan, 
China, Latin America, Russia, South 
Africa. The idea that Britain and the 
US are somehow detached from what 
is going on elsewhere does not add up. 
In fact, it is a fairy tale. If the world 
economy, especially Europe, continues 
to stagnate then the UK will be pulled 
down with it. 

Even Osborne was forced to 
half-admit this, saying the “warning 
lights are flashing over the global 
economy”. Once the figures in the 
statement - stamped and approved by 
the Office for Budget Responsibility 
- are stripped of Osborne’s rather 
cynical hype. According to the OBR, 
the economy is forecast to grow by 3% 
in 2014,2.4% in 2015,2.2% for 2016, 
2.4% for 2017 and 2.3% in 2018-19 - 
unless, that is, there is another global 
downturn. But even with this more or 
less steady growth the age of austerity 
is set to continue. 

There is no disguising the fact - 
though, of course, Osborne makes 
every effort to do so - that plan A has 
been a failure even in its own terms. 
Far from ‘balancing the books’ by 
2015, which now looks like a piece of 


economic science fiction, borrowing by 
one measurement is forecast to be £219 
billion more than originally planned 
in November 2010. 2 Accordingly, 
borrowing figures have been revised 
up by £4.9 billion this year and £7.6 
billion next year: the upshot being 
that net borrowing this year alone, as 
Osborne conceded, will reach £91.3 
billion - greater than the £86.6 billion 
predicted at the time of the March 
budget, and more than double the 
forecast of almost £40 billion made 
in 2010, when he became chancellor. 
Not something to write home about. 

The main explanation for this dismal 
performance has been weak income tax 
receipts due to the fact that wages have 
stagnated (gone down in real terms) 
and much of the rise in employment 
has taken the form of either low-paid 
jobs of various descriptions or ‘self- 
employment’ (ie, self-unemployment). 
Thus only one in 40 of the ‘new’ 
jobs created was actually a full-time 
position - 24 in every 40 have been self- 
employed and 26 in every 40 have been 
part-time. 3 TUC statistics reveal that 
the proportion of full-time employee 
jobs fell during the recession and has 
failed to recover since. They decreased 
from 64% in 2008 to 62% in 2014 - the 
equivalent to a shortfall of669,000 full¬ 
time workers. No wonder productivity 
is tanking. But Osborne would have us 
believe that Britain will have an outright 
budget surplus of £4 billion by 2018-19 
and £23 billion by 2019-20. 

Naturally, Ed Balls was not slow 
to point out that the OBR is still 
forecasting that real wages will fall 
by four percent over this parliament, 
meaning that people will be worse off 
in 2015 than when David Cameron 
came to office in 2010 - definitely 
not part of plan A. Rather, by now, 
we should see little green shoots of 
recovery sprouting up everywhere - 
enabling Osborne to become Santa 
Claus and dish out tasty pre-election 


sweeteners. The pain was worth it - 
austerity worked. Now all he can say 
is that the pain will continue and get 
worse - here we have the real story of 
the autumn statement. 

Which brings us to the real 
bombshell. Buried in the statistics, there 
is an OBR warning that there will be a 
“very tight further squeeze” on public 
spending ahead in order to eliminate the 
deficit, with public expenditure falling 
to just 35.2% of GDP by 2019-20 - 
taking it below the previous post-war 
lows reached in 1957-58 and 1999- 
2000. Or, to put it another way, public 
spending as a percentage of GDP will 
be the lowest since the 1930s on current 
projections and the number of people 
employed by the state will fall by a 
further one million by the start of2020 

- taking the total decrease to 1.3 million. 
Ajobs massacre. 

Looking at the autumn statement 
in the light of the OBR report, BBC 
commentator Norman Smith described 
it as an “utterly terrifying” book of 
doom - a “hulking great mountain 
of pain” that will take Britain “back 
to the land of Road to Wigan Pier ” 
(a reference, of course, to George 
Orwell’s 1937 depiction of the 
extreme economic hardship endured 
by the working class in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire 4 ). Osborne immediately 
hit back, accusing the BBC and other 
critics of being “totally hyperbolic”. 
Unfortunately for the chancellor, 
however, the Institute for Fiscal 
Studies added weight to Smith’s fears 

- pointing out that only £35 billion of 
cuts had already happened, meaning 
there was at least £55 billion yet to 
come. In which case, seeing that 
education, health and international 
aid is ring-fenced, many government 
departments could suffer budget 
reductions amounting to more than 
40% - “colossal” cuts that could force 
a “fundamental re-imagining” of the 
state, to use the words of the IFS. 


Whether cuts of such a magnitude 
are sustainable, politically or 
economically, is a different question. 
But if you are a teacher, nurse, local 
government worker or civil servant, the 
chances are that your living standards 
will keep going down. Osborne, after 
all, plans to slice billions off the tax 
credits bill paid as a top-up to five 
million families on low incomes - 
which could reduce the income of a 
working-poor family with one child by 
£350 a year, while a lone parent with 
two children could see a £500 drop 
(the precise picture is complicated by 
the phasing out of tax credits and their 
replacement by universal credit). 

Disastrous 

What has been the response of the left 
to the autumn statement? Basically, to 
lecture us about how bad, wicked and 
terrible the Tories are - and how we 
need a different agenda. Thanks for 
teaching us to suck eggs, comrades. 
But what are they proposing that is 
actually different ? Very little, it seems. 

The general response is more or less 
summed up by the creaking Morning 
Star, which on December 3 informed 
us on its front page that it had “teamed 
up” with “top economist” James 
Meadway, to draw up an “alternative” 
autumn statement “exclusively” for the 
Star. 5 Meadway is a former Socialist 
Workers Party member and now a 
supporter of Counterfire, as well as 
being a senior economist for the New 
Economics Foundation - something 
that hardly inspires confidence. 

Anyway, what exactly is Meadway’s 
alternative and doubtlessly fairer way 
of overcoming the deficit? Yes, you 
guessed - the same stale, clapped-out, 
utopian programme of Keynesianism 
that we have heard a thousand times 
before. Osborne’s polices have been 
“disastrous”, we read, - indeed, 
the chancellor’s entire strategy of 
shrinking the deficit by imposing cuts 


has been “misguided” and the “social 
consequences have already been dire”. 
Yes, we can agree, it has been appalling. 

Instead, “setting out the alternative”, 
our top economist calls upon Osborne to 
“create jobs” by borrowing at low interest 
rates to invest in “renewable industry” 
across Britain. How come nobody 
thought of this before? Meadway also 
believes that some “30,000 new jobs” 
could be created if the government made 
the living wage the legal minimum, 
hence “boosting” the spending power of 
4.6 million by £ 1,400 a year. Given that 
the government (despite record company 
profits) will fail to meet its borrowing 
targets because of lower than expected 
tax revenues, the autumn statement 
should have set out how to make the 
rich pay their way - obviously a stupid 
oversight on Osborne’s part. “We need 
to tax the wealthy and clamp down on 
avoidance,” explained Meadway in the 
article - though he admitted that “pro¬ 
growth measures” cannot “immediately” 
undo Osborne’s damage because it is 
built on decades of debt-driven growth 
and rising inequality. But, if “delivered 
today”, Meadway optimistically argued, 
such an alternative statement would 
“make a start on delivering an economy 
for the 99%”. 

Meadway’s recycled social 
democratic recipes would be laughable 
if they were not so pathetic - and 
dangerous. OK, just imagine that the 
government (whether under David 
Cameron or Ed Miliband) quadrupled 
borrowing - building hundreds of 
thousands of council houses, two or 
three HS2s, gleaming motorways, 
state opera houses, etc. What would 
happen? As sure as night follows day, 
interest rates would spiral upwards. 
Look at what happened to the countries 
that accumulated big debts - Spain, 
Portugal, Greece. The yields on their 
government bonds shot to danger 
point, potentially facing them with a 
catastrophic default. Are we supposed 
to imagine that this could not happen 
to Britain - the queen would forbid it 
or something? 

In the 1930s radical bookshops 
were stuffed with literature, whether 
by ‘official communists’ or Trotskyists, 
mocking the ideas of Keynes - arguing, 
quite correctly, that they were neither 
sustainable nor in the interests of 
the working class: you could never 
have crisis-free capitalism. The 
straightforward truth of the matter is 
that Keynesianism only worked for real 
during and immediately after World 
War II, when there were apocalyptic 
conditions following the death of 
millions, Europe was in ruins and 
the world economy was being totally 
reorganised by the US. Then, not least 
for political reasons, US imperialism 
encouraged the rebuilding of western 
Europe as part of its cold war offensive 
against the Soviet Union and its 
satellites (the ‘communist threat’). 

But the chances of such a moment 
being repeated is, to put it mildly, 
highly unlikely. Keynesianism simply 
does not work in national isolation: a 
country like Britain is embedded into 
the very fabric of the international 
capitalist finance system. It is not a 
viable project and to suggest otherwise 
is to lie to the working class • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.ibtimes.co.uk/autumn-statement-2014- 
osbome-abolishes-stamp-duty-slab-system-parry- 
labours-mansion-tax-1477840. 

2. The Guardian December 3. 

3. The Guardian November 12. 

4. The Daily Telegraph December 4. 

5. ‘Enough of austerity - here’s our alternative’ 
Morning Star December 3. 
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MINERS 1984-85 


Ramsay MacKinnock and Judas Willis 


Dump them! 

The tone of this Jack Conrad front page from the December 1984 issue of The Leninist reflects the 
urgent situation the miners found themselves in at the end of the year. With the divisions in the union’s 
ranks hardening and the lack of effective solidarity from the wider workers’ movement, the strike was 
approaching a crossroads. While there was still everything to fight for, there were some ominous storm 
clouds gathering 


T he miners are fighting a heroic 
battle, not just for themselves, 
but for all workers. Their victory 
will be a major step forward for all 
workers in Britain; conversely defeat 
for them would be a strategic setback 
for our entire class. 

Because of this those at the head 
of the workers’ movement should be 
expending every ounce of their energy 
in backing the miners. They should be 
travelling the length and breadth of the 
country to rally support, they should be 
on the miners’ picket lines, and they 
should defend the miners, whatever 
tactics they are forced to adopt. 

But what have we seen? 

• The Eurocommunists’ favourite 
Labourite, Neil Kinnock (or Ramsay 
MacKinnock, as many a miner now 
calls him 1 ), has done his utmost to 
keep silent about the miners’ strike 
in the Commons. The leader of Her 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition declared 
himself too “busy” to attend National 
Union of Mineworkers rallies; later 
he offered his services on the picket 
lines - as an “observer”. This leader 
of a party that miners and other trade 
unionists directly finance through 
the political levy would rather see 
the miners lose than see his carefully 
cultivated image as a future safe 
manager of British capitalism 
damaged in any way. 

• What about Norman Willis? His 
“violence is not the way” Judas 
speech in Aberavon not only earned 
him praise from Kinnock and all 
sections of the bosses’ press, but 
Thatcher herself was so moved 
by it that she lionised him as a 
“distinguished” union leader. Willis’s 
“support” for the miners is utter cant 
- it’s true he’s no general: in fact 
he’s a deserter who deserves that 
hangman’s noose waved in front of 
him by militant miners. 2 

The miners and their militant 
supporters are learning bitter lessons 
about the value of the resolutions 
passed at the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party conference. 
Those who lead these organisations 
never had the slightest intention of 
delivering genuine solidarity; they 
were out to control, trap and betray 
the miners’ strike through some rotten 
compromise. With ‘friends’like these, 
who needs enemies? The miners are 
right to call them scabs. 

Given the misleaders Kinnock and 
Willis, the unleashing of the courts 
against NUM funds, the unprecedented 
media propaganda campaign, National 
Coal Board bribery and police terror, 
it is not surprising that many TUC 
‘lefts’ are wilting. They have proved 
themselves great windbags full of 
militant rhetoric, but when it comes 
to solidarity they have contented 
themselves with tokenistic gestures 
and calls for charity - certainly 
meaningful industrial action has been 
noticeable by its absence. 

Faced with this downright treachery 
and formal solidarity, the NUM 
leadership has two courses open to 
it. One demands a radical break from 
the venal Labour and trade union 
bureaucracy and an appeal over the 
heads of the misleaders directly to the 
rank and file, especially the militant 


Aberavon: Noose for Willis 

minority. If the NUM leadership called 
for the dumping of the misleaders, 
fought for a general strike against the 
anti-union laws with or without the 
TUC, it would be possible to galvanise 
the workers as a class against the 
Tories and their class, against whom 
today the miners fight alone. 

Instead of this, the NUM leadership 
seem determined to maintain their ties 
with the TUC and Labour Party tops - 
they have even in an act of desperation 
turned to the church. No-one should 
doubt the determination to see victory 
of many in the NUM leadership, 
Scargill in particular, but their reliance 
on bishops and proven traitors might 
yet see the seeds of victory turned into 
the fruits of defeat. They are right to 
place the sheer grit of the militant 
miners at the centre of their strategy 
- but without the mobilisation of the 
workers as a class, victory will be far 
harder, more costly, the miners more 
prone to divisions and exhaustion. In 
other words, the NUM leadership is 
fighting a war of attrition and trench 
warfare, when with allies a blitzkrieg 
could be employed. 

It is because of this that NUM 
militants, and those militants in other 
industries who are committed to “total 
physical support” for the miners, 
would be ill advised to simply tail the 
NUM leadership. This is especially 
so when not a few in it have been 
openly floating the idea of a ballot on 


whether the NUM should accept the 
sell-out deal given to Nacods - terms 
which Thatcher demands be accepted 
and the other half of the Labourite 
‘dream ticket’, Hattersley, is actively 
canvassing. 3 What is more, certain 
NUM leadership ‘lefts’ have shown 
that they lack the backbone of the rank- 
and-file militants: their lack of courage 
could potentially tip the balance in 
favour of those seeking ‘favourable’ 
surrender terms. Only by taking 
control of the strike and broadening it 
can militants guarantee total victory. 

So, while Arthur Scargill, Mick 
McGahey and Peter Heathfield are to 
be praised for their refusal to condemn 
miners’ violence, militants are still 
confronted with the burning necessity 
of organising that violence. We have 
argued since the beginning of the strike 
for workers defence corps. Formed 
now out of the bravest pickets, the 
unemployed, and those with military 
training, police intimidation could 
be rebutted, picket lines protected 
and peace brought to the mining 
communities. That already hit squads 
have been established, Molotov 
cocktails used, barricades erected and 
police stations wrecked only goes to 
show the correctness of this call and 
testifies to the fact that miners and 
their communities have spontaneously 
looked in this direction independently 
of the NUM leadership. 

But, as well as meeting police 


violence with workers’ violence, 
militants must also take on board the 
task of spreading industrial action 
and providing real solidarity. The 
use of anti-trade union laws against 
car workers and their union cries out 
for linking their struggle to that of 
the miners. Indeed all workers can 
be drawn into struggle alongside the 
miners on the basis of fighting the 
hated anti-trade union laws. Emotional 
appeals for solidarity are all very well, 
but workers must have something to 
concretely gain if they are to throw 
themselves into the fray. 

To make this perspective a 
reality the ideal vehicle would 
be transformed miners support 
committees, coordinated at a 
national level. In the last edition of 
The Leninist comrade Malcolm Pitt, 
president of Kent NUM, stated that 
the miners support committee should 
“take on more and more the character 
of councils of action”: they should 
“have a role far beyond merely 
collecting food or putting out leaflets 
on behalf of the miners”. 4 

It is this much needed 
transformation that the solidarity 
conference on December 2 called by 
the Mineworkers Defence Committee 
should confront. It should lay the 
basis for a National Miners Support 
movement which could act as the 
organising point for the estimated 
25% of the trade unionists who are 


prepared to take strike action in 
support of the miners. Mobilised, 
they could bring swift victory for the 
miners and bring the now arrogant 
Thatcher to her knees • 

Notes 

1. The reference is to Labour politician Ramsay 
MacDonald (October12 1866-November 9 1937). 
In 1931, in the midst of the economic crisis, 
MacDonald formed the ‘National government’. 
Only two of his Labour colleagues agreed to 
serve and so, in effect, the man joined the Tories, 
who were the majority in the new administration. 
MacDonald was expelled from the Labour Party 
and his name henceforth was synonymous with 
betrayal in the workers’ movement. 

2. Norman Willis (January 21 1933-June 7 2014) 
was the general secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress from 1984 to 1993. Willis was a weak 
and ineffective conciliator, who spent much of 
the strike attempting to moderate the stance of 
Scargill and the miners and advising Kinnock, 
with whom he was on very close terms. The 
Aberavon incident is a reference to when Willis 
deputised for Kinnock at a rally, largely to save 
the Labour leader from the barracking he would 
have got from the miners. A hangman’s noose 
was slowly lowered from the rafters and dangled 
tantalisingly close to the traitor Willis’ head. 

3. The National Association of Colliery Overmen, 
Deputies and Shotfirers (Nacods) represented 
colliery deputies and under-officials in the coal 
industry. A proposed strike by these supervisors late 
in 1984 - provoked by the NCB and voted for by 
82.5% of the membership - threatened to close down 
all remaining working pits. Thatcher was desperate 
to see the strike averted and wrote: “We had to make 
it quite clear that if it was not cured immediately 
then the actual management of the Coal Board could 
indeed have brought down the government.” Roy 
Hattersley was elected deputy leader of the Labour 
Party alongside Kinnock in 1983. 

4. See Weekly Worker December 4 2014. 
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REVIEW 


To piece together what 
has been smashed 


Walter Benjamin Radio Benjamin Verso, 2014, pp389, £16.99 


I first encountered the writings 
of Walter Benjamin as an 
undergraduate fine art student 
when instructed to read his seminal 
The work of art in the age of 
mechanical reproduction as part of 
my studies. Over the years since, I 
have been continually drawn back 
to his work. 

Perhaps the allure lies in his 
humanity and the empathy he has 
with the downtrodden. Maybe 
it is the identification with the 
dead resonating in his work 
that differentiates him from his 
contemporaries in the Frankfurt 
School. For, while he envisaged a 
better future for humanity beyond 
capitalism, just as he wrote of Paul 
Klee’s Angelus Novus, in On the 
concept of history, his face too 
was “turned to the past”. 1 In his 
writings he displayed optimism, 
passion, vision - and yet there 
often comes across a sense of deep 
sadness. In some of his writings 
it is as if there is an uncanny 
foretelling of both Benjamin’s own 
fate and that of the working class 
of Europe. 

Benjamin was known as a 
Marxist, an essayist, a critic of 
art, theatre and literature, but 
Radio Benjamin reveals another 
aspect of the man. This newly 
translated book of broadcasts for 
children, written and delivered 
by Benjamin on Radio Berlin and 
Radio Frankfurt between 1927 
and 1933, has been well received 
- and rightly so. Curiously, 
little attention had been paid to 
Benjamin’s broadcasts, given the 
work he had done in analysing the 
production and consumption of art 
in the technological age. 

The translator draws our 
attention to some interesting 
comments in his closing remarks 
on the radio play Much ado about 
Kasper (Kasper is a Punch¬ 
like character who reeks havoc 
in a day’s exploits; it has been 
suggested Benjamin is the voice 
of Kasper in a surviving recording 
of the play - but that is doubtful). 
In a letter to his collaborator and 
childhood friend, Ernst Schoen, 
Benjamin is rather dismissive of 
his own radio work (he makes 
an exception for Kasper)'. “I am 
speaking of the radio plays, not 
the series of countless talks, which 
will now end, unfortunately, and 
are of no interest to me except 
in economic terms” (p220). This 
seems at odds with the playful, 
yet thoughtful nature of the radio 
plays, endeavours into which 
Benjamin clearly put a great deal 
of effort and care. 

In fact, in a play he co-wrote 
with Ernst Schoen, The cold heart 
(an adaptation of Wilhelm Huaff’s 
fairy tale), he even dabbles in 
Brechtian techniques - the radio 
announcer’s losing of his place, 
interruptions and interactions with 
the fairy-tale characters, including 
a bizarre flirtation with the fair 
and virtuous Lisbeth, in the 
parameters of the so-called “Voice 
Land” (ie, radio). Here, he breaks 
the fourth wall (though, I suppose 
there are technically no walls in 
radio), repeatedly reminding the 
audience that they are listening to 


a radio play. 

Youth hour 

While the plays are entertaining, 
witty and, at times, experimental in 
technique, what is most engaging 
about Radio Benjamin are the 
‘Youth hour’ talks. These ‘fireside- 
style’ meanders aimed at youth of 
around 12-14 years, are warm, 
mischievous and subtly subversive. 
Incidentally, Benjamin’s own son, 
Stefan, would have been around 
this age at the time - perhaps he 
had Stephan in mind when he was 
writing (Benjamin had separated 
from his wife in 1928, though he 
still saw his son). The ‘Youth hour’ 
20-minute broadcasts cover topics 
that would appeal to youthful 
minds, such as disasters, witch 
trials, Faustus, gypsies, swindlers 
and robber gangs - but rarely does 
he take you on the journey you 
might expect from such topics. 
He appears not as an adult passing 
on his wisdom, but rather as a 
co-conspirator with his young 
listeners. 

For example, at the end of Berlin 
Toy Tour 1, he concludes: 


Cover your ears a moment 
What I have to say now 
is not for children to 


want all of them’ ... 

How should I answer them? I 
could just take the easy way out 
and beg you not to tell a word of 
our story - don’t let on a thing 
- and then we can continue 
next week just like today. But 
that would be mean. So it’s 
left to me to calmly say what I 
really think: the more someone 
understands something and the 
more he knows of a particular 
kind of beauty - whether it’s 
flowers, books, clothing or 
toys - the more he can rejoice 
in everything he knows and 
sees and the less fixated he is 
on possessing it ... Those of 
you who listened to the end, 
although you shouldn’t have, 
must now explain this to your 
parents (pp42-43). 

Benjamin treats his young listeners 
as experts in their own right. He 
constantly involves them within the 
talks with asides such as “As you 
will know from your Sunday walks 
...”, drawing on their knowledge 
of the geography of their city; 
or “As you will remember from 
the tale about ...”, 
imagining they will be 
familiar. 
But 


he goes on to explore further and 
provoke listeners to enquire more 
deeply. 

There are definite themes 
throughout the ‘Youth hour’ 
talks. Berlin, its history and its 
people form the first section of 
this collection, and he takes us 
through the Berlin dialect, the 
street markets and puppet shows to 
the Borsig machine works (a place 
that perhaps the more middle class, 
radio-owning households would 
be less familiar with). The notion 
of the outsider forms the second 
theme. As a Jewish Marxist and 
intellectual in Berlin at a time 
when the far right is evidently on 
the rise, Benjamin may well have 
identified with the outsiders of 
whom he talks. 

Entertaining 

In his discussion, Witch trials, he 
warns of the mass hysteria so easily 
whipped up through religious piety, 
finger-pointing, scapegoating and 
fear. He also notes that in the past 
this was ended not so much by a 
turn to rationality as by economic 
necessity: “Individual princes saw 
their lands grow desolate, as their 
subjects accused one another of 
torture - one single trial could span 
hundreds more, taking up years.” 
In the end Benjamin remarks that 
the aristocracy started to 
ban the trials and the 
clergy toed the line. 
They decided that 
god would not 
grant the devil 
so much 
power as 
to allow 
witches, 
while the 
medical 


profession had reported that there 
were in fact illnesses that could 
make people think they were 
witches or wizards. 

He talks warmly of the honour 
among thieves in Robber bands 
in old Germany, the history 
and traditions of the gypsies. 
Benjamin tells his listeners about 
the swindling and con-artistry of 
Alessandro Cagliostro, with tens 
of thousands of followers across 
Europe taken in by his seances. 
He asserts that it was precisely the 
enlightenment that caused so many 
to be duped: 

So many people were so firmly 
convinced that the supernatural 
did not exist that they never 
took the trouble to reflect 
upon it seriously ... Had their 
convictions been weaker and 
their powers of observation been 
stronger, they wouldn’t have 
succumbed (p 132). 

Another of the most entertaining 
broadcasts is Dr Faust. 
Benjamin talks of the folk legend 
surrounding Johann Faust and 
the different ways the story was 
told and received over hundreds 
of years (including the puppet 
version Goethe watched as a young 
boy). This was due to the greater 
understanding of science (what 
was considered ‘natural magic’, 
we would, today, term chemistry 
or physics, but, according to 
Benjamin, it was not thought of 
as distinct from magic proper). He 
notes: 

In the 250 years between the 
appearance of the first Faust 
book and the completion of 
Goethe’s Faust, mankind had 
changed. More and more, it 
was understood that what had 
previously drawn people to 
magic was often not depravity, 



hear 

I’m worried 
sick that I will 
be swamped with 
mail, letters along 
the lines of ‘What? 

Are you completely 
mad? You think that kids 
don’t whine from morning to 
night? And now you’re putting 
ideas in their heads telling them 
about thousands of toys that, up 
till now, thank god, they knew 
nothing about, and now they 


Walter Benjamin: 
involved his listeners 
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Hitler’s brown-shirted thugs 


greed or sloth, but rather a thirst 
for knowledge and elevation of 
the mind (p 126). 

In Theodor Hoseman (broadcast 
1930), he talks of the king of 
Prussia famously promising 
universal suffrage. However, 

Instead, there was what was 
known as reaction, during 
which everyone who wrote was 
closely monitored to ensure that 
nothing was written that the 
government didn’t approve of. 
How often in history have there 
been such times when everything 
printed was strictly controlled 
and, if it did not conform, 
banned? And how often have 
people who refused to back 
down searched for new ways to 
say what they thought, so that 
everyone understood them, but 
the police could not hold them 
accountable? (pp66-67). 

In another session, he describes 
the Bastille, the mystery of 
the man in the iron mask, the 
cronyism of the aristocracy, 
members of which were given 
lettres de cachet (legal commands) 
by the king and told to fill in the 
names of those affected at their 
discretion. He tells listeners of 
the speed at which people were 
arrested, with no reason given; 
how “a servant, when his master 
disappeared into one of the 
cabs, unsuspectingly jumped in 
after him and had to spend the 
next two years in the Bastille 
for the sole reason his release 
would have been a nuisance” 
(pl05). Benjamin explains how 
prisoners circumvented the ban 
on communicating with each 
other through all manner of tricks, 
including teaching the governor’s 
dog to take messages between 
them. He describes the conditions 
and corruption within the Bastille 
and explains to his listeners why 
its storming was so symbolic 
for the people of Paris in the 
revolution of 1789. 

Questioning 

There is a good deal of light¬ 
hearted mocking. One of my 
favourite examples is The 
bootleggers. Here Benjamin seems 
to revel in describing the cunning 
and creative tricks employed by 


purveyors of alcohol during the 
American prohibition. He tells of 
journalist Arthur Moss stumbling 
on a crew of “respectable¬ 
looking” fishermen who were 
unloading a large cargo of small 
sharks: “Although sharks fins 
are a delicacy, they’re hardly 
common, and Mr Moss wondered 
to himself since when had sharks 
been in such high demand” (p 143 ). 
As the sharks were being, very 
carefully, carried from the truck, 
an undercover policeman inspects 
the fish to find each one contains a 
bottle of whiskey. 

Another anecdote tells of a 
group of young black kids walking 
alongside a train, which is pulling 
into the station at New Orleans. 
They are concealing about their 
persons various containers labelled 
‘Ice tea’, to be sold at a ‘suitable 
price’. The children remind their 
travelling customers with a nod and 
a wink: “Whatever you do, ladies 
and gentleman ... drink the tea only 
once the train is underway.” When it 
leaves the station, “The passengers 
put the containers to their lips. And 
their expression turns to disbelief, 
as what they are drinking is actually 
real tea” (p 143). 

There is a constant reminder 
to the listeners not to take the 
world at face value, to question 
what you are told, to look deeper. 
It is implied that those in charge 
have their own agenda. Science, 
critical thinking and exploration are 
revered throughout. A crazy mixed- 
up day: 30 brain teasers is a prime 
example of this. This was broadcast 
from Frankfurt, not Berlin, in 
1932, when Benjamin’s safety was 
already in question. Listeners are 
encouraged to participate in a game. 
While they listen to the story, there 
are 15 questions that are announced 
by a gong and a further 15 mistakes 
or inconsistencies to identify. Some 
of these are obvious; others more 
challenging for the young audience 
- I must admit that as a woman in 
her mid-30s, I did not get them all 

The last section of the ‘Youth 
hour’ transcripts deals with tragedy. 
Themes include: the fall of Pompeii 
and the last days of its inhabitants; 
the Tay rail bridge disaster of 1878; 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755; a 
theatre fire in Canton in the early 
1800s (which is interesting in its 
description of Chinese theatrical 


customs); and, most poignantly, The 
Mississippi flood of1927. Knowing, 
with historical hindsight, that Walter 
Benjamin was to end his own life 
after trying to escape the Nazis, I 
found this story especially moving. 

Three brothers, who thought they 
had time to save their livestock from 
the flood, were prevented from 
making their way to the cattle stalls 
by a powerful surge of water. They 
climbed onto the roof of their house. 
The only surviving brother recounts 
the traumatic hours the brothers 
spent there. The house starts to 
buckle under the force of the water, 
and at one point they think they see 
a boat and that they are to be saved, 
only for it to disappear: “Our last 
hopes went with it.” One brother 
threw his pipe, then himself into 
the water, perhaps unable to see any 
way out of the situation, or perhaps, 
as his brother put it, “He didn’t want 
to survive our ruin and the death of 
our loved ones” (pi80). 

Final broadcast 

Benjamin ends this talk with a 
promise that next week listeners 
will finding themselves “once 
again on the banks of the 
Mississippi, but this time facing 
the raging elements of human 
cruelty and violence”. However, 
his planned programme on the Ku 
Klux Klan and Judge Lynch was 
never broadcast, The Mississippi 
flood of 1927 being his last talk 
on Radio Berlin. The radio purges 
had begun and Benjamin’s income 
would dry up. The last time he was 
allowed to broadcast on German 
radio was at the end of January 
1933. The very next day Hitler 
became chancellor and the first 
national broadcast following that 
was a report of a Nazi parade. 
Goebbels was to become head of 
German radio. 

Benjamin held fond memories of 
his childhood in Berlin, as is evident 
from the broadcasts. He revisited 
those memories in a series of short 
writings while in exile. He wrote: 

We can never entirely recover 
what has been forgotten. And 
perhaps this is a good thing. 
The shock of repossession 
would be so devastating that 
we would immediately cease 
to understand our longing. But 
we do understand it. And the 
more deeply what has been 


forgotten lies within us, the 
better we understand it ( The 
Berlin childhood). 2 

There are no surviving audio 
recordings of any of Benjamin’s 
radio broadcasts, as far as we know. 
Either the programmes were never 
recorded (as was common at the 
time) or, if recordings were made, 
they were later destroyed. While it is 
remarkable that so many transcripts 
survived, we will never hear them 
read by Benjamin himself. He died 
believing most of his work to have 
been destroyed, save the suitcase 
of documents he lugged, in ailing 
health, across the Pyrenees in his 
attempt to flee France for exile in 
America, via Spain and Portugal, in 
September 1940. 

Benjamin’s party was told by 
the Spanish authorities, on crossing 
into Catalonia, that they would be 
returned to France and were held 
in a prison hotel. At this point, 
Benjamin, seeing no way out, took 
a morphine pill to end his life. In a 
final twist of fate, the next day the 
authorities allowed the refugees safe 
passage through Spain after all. This 
brings to mind a quote from Kafka 
that Benjamin repeats: “There is 
plenty of hope, an infinite amount 
of hope - but not for us.” 

We can only imagine the effect 
that Benjamin had on his young 
listeners over the period of his 
broadcasts. How many were 
influenced by his talks, games, 
plays and anecdotes when critical 
thinking and rationality were 
in short supply we can only but 
speculate. While his contribution 
to the medium of radio was 
quirky, it was also visionary - and 
arguably as valuable as his more 
weighty works. As he wrote in On 
the concept of history, our task is 
“To awaken the dead and to piece 
together what has been smashed”. 

Sadly, there were many more 
radio broadcasts for which there are 
no remaining transcripts, as far as 
we know. Maybe some day more of 
these gems will be unearthed, but we 
will never be able enjoy them in the 
way intended: in Benjamin’s voice, 
over the airwaves • 

Sarah McDonald 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/reference/archive/ 
benjamin/1940/history.htm. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b044b31j. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Looking forward 
to ministerial 
portfolios 


Where left populism leads 

Those who have had such high hopes in Podemos will surely see them dashed, says Daniel Harvey 



I t is difficult to overstate the 
artificiality of Podemos as a 
populist project. That applies to 
its deliberately vague name (meaning 
literally ‘We can’, which is reminiscent 
of Barack Obama’s original election 
campaign). Leaks also reveal the 
shallow process to find a suitable 
front man. In the end Pablo Iglesias 
was chosen - besides his signature 
ponytail, he had the advantage of 
having a history in politics: his father 
was a leading member of the social 
democratic PSOE and he himself had 
been an ‘official communist’ in his 
youth. He is an academic in political 
science and built himself a TV career 
as a commentator. According to polls, 
Pablo Iglesias is still more recognisable 
in Spain than Podemos itself. 

The group that originally instigated 
Podemos, Izquierda Anticapitalista 
(Anti-capitalist Left), is the Spanish 
section of the Fourth International 
- the organisation that Socialist 
Resistance belongs to. But the party 
has had a meteoric rise over the last 
year. It won 8% and five MEPs in the 
2014 European elections, but it has 
since shot up still further in terms of 
popularity - in one recent poll it was 
running first, just ahead of the centre- 
right Popular Party. It can at the very 
least expect to pick up at least a quarter 
of the seats in the Spanish parliament if 
it maintains its current support. 

Policy decision-making in Podemos 
is almost entirely arrived at by online 
voting. It is incredibly easy to join 
and there are no requirements in 
terms of membership to speak of. 
Originally, because of its beginnings 
in the ‘indignados’ movement, 
which captured the imagination of 
thousands of young people in 2011, 
it had a very horizontalist orientation 
in terms of organisation - branches, 
known as ‘circles’, were given a lot 
of clout. About 400 of these have 
been set up around the country, with 
a concentration in the more working 
class areas in the belt around Madrid, 
as well as in universities. 

Originally Iglesias tried to form a 
coalition with the ‘official communist’- 
dominated United Left, but in the end 
negotiations broke down. But now 
clearly he wants to get rid of any 
association with the old left. Iglesias 
summed up what he thought was its 
failed political method in a recent 
article: 

The enemy wants nothing more 
than to laugh at you. You can 
wear a T-shirt with the hammer 
and sickle. You can even carry a 
huge flag, and then go back home 
with your flag, all while the enemy 
laughs at you. Because the people, 
the workers, they prefer the enemy 
to you. They believe him. They 
understand him when he speaks. 
They don’t understand you. And 
maybe you are right! Maybe you 
can ask your children to write that 
on your tombstone: ‘He was always 
right - but no-one ever knew’. 1 

So as much as possible Podemos 
avoids being seen as too leftwing, 
even though the vast majority of its 
support comes from people who would 


Pablo Iglesias: going right 

consider themselves to be on the left. 
However, it has also managed to pull 
in a significant amount of support 
from people who previously voted for 
the Popular Party. Iglesias claims this 
reflects an agenda that is beyond “left 
and right”, which he says, ludicrously, 
mirrors the approach of Lenin - who 
won in 1917 on the basis of promising 
only “bread and peace”. 

Dumped 

In similar vein Podemos’s manifesto 
has gone through a number of 
revisions over the last year. In 
January 2014 it called for a default on 
all Spanish debt, the nationalisation 
of all utilities and a reduction in the 
retirement age by five years, among 
other things. 

By May, this had changed to an audit 
of all Spanish debt with the possibility 
of a default, and the nationalisation 
of some utilities. Then earlier this 
month the agenda changed again to 
a default only on “bad debt”, which 
it later estimated would probably 
only amount to about five percent 
of the overall total. Nationalisation 
of utilities was dumped in favour of 
increased regulation and supervision 
to include price controls. The proposal 
to reduce the retirement age was also 
abandoned. 

In the two earlier versions 
banks were to be taken into public 
ownership, but this too has been 
drastically moderated in favour of a 
commitment to the ethos that banking 
should constitute a public service. In 
practice this means ensuring more 
lending to medium-sized enterprises 
- not essentially any different from 
Labour or even Conservative policy 
in this country. Podemos has so far 
maintained its commitment to a 
financial transactions tax, but there 
is no indication of the rate to be 
levied. It could well be pretty much 
in line with the actual practice in a 
number of European Union countries. 
Interestingly, since these changes were 


announced the popularity of Podemos 
has slipped back a little. 

All this has been justified by the 
need to present a programme which 
can be put into action immediately, but 
Iglesias frankly admits it is an agenda 
that any social democrat could sign up 
to. It seems reasonable to think he is 
eyeing up the possibility of a coalition 
with the PSOE after the next election. 
An alliance of this nature would 
almost certainly mean implementing 
further deep cuts in spending and a 
continuation of austerity. However, at 
this stage there is no indication that the 
PSOE would want to go into alliance 
with such an unreliable ally. 

To try and persuade the centre-left 
that Podemos can be trusted, Iglesias 
and his followers have instituted 
measures to rein in the elements of 
direct democracy in its internal regime. 
The party elects its leadership through 
a system in which members can put 
forward lists of candidates. But the 
current leadership determines who 
can be included in these lists and, in 
any case, the Iglesias faction, Claro 
que Podemos, has been winning about 
90% support from an essentially 
atomised membership. At the most 
recent conference, there was vocal 
opposition. And those organised in the 
‘circles’ have been generally hostile 
to measures designed to marginalise 
them. 

At the same time, the ‘ethical 
document’ put forward by Claro 
que Podemos, which has now been 
adopted, abolished the right of 
members who belong to left groups 
to run for the leadership. Ostensibly 
this was implemented in order to 
keep out “careerists” from other 
parties. It has meant, however, that 
the original founding group, Izquierda 
Anticapitalista, has been excluded from 
running for office. Ironically, for those 
who understand the watered down 
politics of the Fourth International 
affiliated groupings, they have been 
accused of being hard-left infiltrators, 


a bit like the Communist Platform in 
Left Unity perhaps. 

Possibly because IA effectively 
made this bed for itself by promoting 
both the current leadership and 
‘plebiscitary democracy’ in the first 
place, the statement complaining about 
this on the Fourth International website 
is fairly mild. The comrades state that 
the call to implement these changes 
was “demagogic” and “contrary to 
the spirit of 15-M” (the indignados 
movement). They add: 

With the adoption of this ethical 
document, the activists of this 
formation, who were committed 
from the beginning to building 
Podemos, would be excluded 
automatically from posts of 
responsibility in the new party. The 
Claro que Podemos team accepts 
only one organised tendency: its 
own. 2 

At the same time, they agree to 
maintain amicable relations: 

However, in spite of maintaining 
our opposition to the measure, 
we accept the decision taken by a 
large majority and, in accordance 
with it, no activist in Izquierda 
Anticapitalista will contest the 
elections of the State Citizen’s 
Council of Podemos. 3 

In as far as Podemos has a left spine, 
this is about as good as it gets. It has 
been pushed aside in practice, so there 
is now effectively nothing that will 
prevent the leadership getting its way. 

Copying 

Ironically, there have been a lot of 
articles published telling us how 
much we can learn from Podemos. 
This is particularly true in Scotland, 
where those around the Radical 
Independence Campaign have been 
calling for a similar leftwing populist 
formation to be set up alongside the 
Scottish National Party (Podemos 
is committed to Catalan separatism 
unsurprisingly). Cat Boyd provides 
us with an example: 

And if we want to keep the debate 
about democracy flourishing in 
Scotland, as we have seen over the 
past two years, then we must create 
a more diverse polity in Scotland 
with the views of those who want 
radical redistribution of wealth 
and power properly represented, 
not just in Holyrood, but rooted in 
communities. 


To do this we will look for 
inspiration from home and abroad. 
We need to leam from the likes of 
Podemos in Spain, who emerged 
out of the indignados movement 
and is currently unseating the 
Spanish Labour Party all over the 
country. 4 

Some cheerleaders for Podemos have 
even emphasised the ‘progressive 
character’ of leftwing populism in 
combating the rightwing variety across 
Europe. Post-Marxist theorists like 
Chantal Mouffe and Ernesto Laclau 
have been cited along these lines. 
Mouffe sees populism in general as a 
way not of undermining democratic 
politics, but of reviving it; and, in any 
case, there is little alternative in a post¬ 
political age: 

We have to talk about what kind of 
populism is desirable. In general 
there is a tendency to see populism 
as something profoundly negative 
and essentially demagogic. But in 
fact there is a certain necessity for 
populism in democratic politics. 

She continues: 

For me democratic politics has to 
do with the creation of a people, 
of a collective will. This is what 
populism is trying to do and it’s why 
I don’t think populism is necessarily 
undemocratic. However, we need to 
ask how this ‘people’ needs to be 
created in order to foster democratic 
politics. 5 

In the case of Podemos there has 
been a curtailment of inner-party 
democracy - a curtailment that has 
taken place in parallel with its adoption 
of right-moving left populism. Now 
we have a group of leaders hoping 
for ministerial posts in a government 
which they know will implement 
policies Podemos was set up to oppose. 
That is why they have pre-emptively 
watered down what were said to be 
founding principles. The result has 
been a party that has already turned 
out to be not fundamentally different 
from the mainstream • 

Notes 

1. www.jacobinmag.com/2014/12/pablo-iglesias- 
podemos-left-speech. 

2. www. international viewpoint. org/ spip. 
php?article3708. 

3. www.intemationalviewpoint.org/spip. 
php?article3713. 

4. http://intemationalsocialist.org.uk/index. 
php/2014/09/a-scottish-podemos. 

5. http://en.theeuropean.eu/chantal-mouffe~ 
3/7859-fighting-right-wing-populism-in-europe. 
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